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AY DAY in the Soviet Union this 

year will be marked by the gay- 
est and mightiest demonstration of 
a whole people the world has ever 
seen. This great national holiday of 
the Soviet Union, which is at the same 
time the holiday of all the workers of 
the world, will celebrate the priceless 
gains the revolution has won and 
strengthen the united will of 170,000,- 
000 people to defend these gains 
against all aggression, to keep on 
building until they are invincible. 

Many millions of those who march 
this May Day in Moscow and in every 
city and village of the Soviet land are 
young people whose May Days have 
all been days of. demonstrating con- 
fidence and pride in their country. 
Many millions of others have marched 
in the days when May Day was for 
them a demonstration against the ex- 
isting order. 

But today a new note is struck for 
all who march in the Soviet Union. 
Today they celebrate not only the 
winning and holding of Soviet power, 
not only liberation from the old world 
and a chance to build a new world, 
but the realization of their efforts 
to build a Socialist society. They 
have already built a society without 
unemployment, without exploitation, 
without oppression of any race or na- 
tionality. They are on the road toward 
a society in which all the people 
will receive not only according to 
their ability, but according to their 
needs—a Communist society. 

The people of the whole world join 
the people of the Soviet Union on May 
Day in rejoicing in the great things 
they have done. And friends of the 
Soviet Union everywhere must re- 
double their efforts to defend the So- 
viet Union against her enemies, must 
put all their united strength into com- 
batting any move that will force the 
peace-loving Soviet people to divert 
their efforts into the insane waste and 
cruelty of war. 


The Danger in the East 
WHis Soviet diplomats continue 
their efforts to create a strong 
and consolidated peace front, Japanese 
provocations against the Soviet Union 
have taken on an increasingly men- 
acing character. Military forays into 
Soviet and Outer Mongolian territory 
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One of the many thousands of Soviet youth who are at work in the labora- 
tories and scientific institutes 


have become more frequent and larger 
in scale. These repeated thrusts 
across the borders have been frustra- 
ted; but after each defeat the Japa- 
nese military in Manchukuo has at- 
tempted new adventures to restore its 
damaged prestige. Each adventure is 
more ambitious and more ominous 
than the preceding one. First there 
were forays by small squads of rifle- 
men. Now there are incursions by 
hundreds of troops equipped with 
tanks, armored trucks and airplanes. 

Latest reports indicate that the Jap- 
anese warlords are preparing for ac- 
tion on an even larger scale. An As- 
sociated Press despatch from Kalgan 
declares that the Japanese are build- 
ing landing fields and wireless stations 
at strategic points in Inner Mongolia; 
that Japanese trucks ceaselessly move 
northward from Kalgan, carrying sup- 
plies; that the Japanese have taken 
steps to insure their full control of the 
400-mile road leading from Kalgan to 
the People’s Republic of Mongolia. 


Thus far the Japanese government 
has shown no disposition to curb the 
activities of its generalissimos in Man- 
chukuo. Indeed, there is every reason 
to believe that Tokyo—despite Pre- 
mier Hirota’s assurances that there 
will be no war while he is premier— 
is encouraging and possibly even in- 
stigating the policy of anti-Soviet 
provocation. In Tokyo the Japanese 
government is reported to have estab- 
lished a “virtual blockade” against the 
Soviet embassy and the offices of the 
Soviet news agency have been raided 
by fascist hooligans. 


sf Tokyo continues to 
claim that Japan has no terri- 
torial designs on Outer Mongolia and 
that its troops are merely defending 
the Manchukuoan borders, a different 
and more truthful explanation of the 
recent border “incidents” is offered by 
important Japanese officials in their 
franker moments. Sterling Fisher of 
The New York Times writes that he 
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heard “one of the most responsible of- 
ficials of the Tokyo government” re- 
cently declare that Japan would like 
to see an “independent” Mongolia, 
which would include not only Inner 
and Outer Mongolia, but also the Bur- 
yat Republic in Siberia. (New York 
Times, April 5th.) Needless to say, 
such an “independent” Mongolia 
would be as completely under Japa- 
nese domination as the puppet state 
of Manchukuo. In frank confessions 
like these, rather than in official pro- 
nouncements, lies the real explanation 
of the recent clashes on the Outer 
Mongolian frontier. Beneath the 
movements of the Kwantung military 
is the desire of Japanese imperialism 
to seize the vast territory of Outer 
Mongolia, both for its resources and 
for its strategic value as a base of 
military operations against the So- 
viet Union. Hence the importance of 
the recently announced mutual assist- 
ance pact between the Soviet Union 
and Mongolia. 


The Danger in the West 

HE warlike aims of Japanese im- 

perialism have the support of 
Nazi Germany, which, with the ab- 
rogation of the Locarno pact and the 
remilitarization of the Rhineland, has 
taken another step towards war. Like 
the Japanese government, the Hitler 
regime professes a desire for peace, 
but actually concentrates all its ener- 
gies on preparations for aggressive 
war. These preparations are pri- 
marily, but not exclusively, aimed 
against the Soviet Union. That Ger- 
many and Japan have an arrangement 
for joint military action against the 
Soviet Union is a fact which is now 
generally accepted in all well-informed 
circles. Further confirmation of such 
an arrangement comes this month 
from Augur, a 
prominent British 
journalist who is 
said to be in 
close touch with 
the British For- 
eign Office. “For 
all practical pur- 
poses,” writes 
Augur, “it must 
be considered that 
Germany and 
Japan already are 
in a particularly 
close relationship 
which is an alli- 
ance in every- 
thing except 
name.” German 
military authori- 
ties, he writes, 
extend special 
treatment to rep- 
resentatives of 
the Japanese ar- 
my and navy and 
permit the Japa- 
nese to acquaint 
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themselves with “the minutest details 
of instruction and technical equipment 
of the German armed forces.” 


[* conformity with the Soviet peace 

policy, the astute Soviet journalist, 
Karl Radek, writing in the Moscow 
Izvestia, suggests ‘hat Germany take 
its place on the basis of complete 
equality in the organization of a sys- 
tem of collective security under a 
strengthened League of Nations. He 
adds, however, that “if Germany, hav- 
ing strengthened itself by arming and 
occupying the Rhineland, should not 
wish to take that place and has no de- 
sire to receive security in exchange 
for giving security, then that system 
should be created in spite of Ger- 
many.” 

If the German government really 
desires peace, as it claims, there is no 
reason why it should not participate 
in the organization of such a system 
as Radek proposes. Thus far, how- 
ever, Germany has given no evidence 
that it intends to pursue this course 
of action. Instead it continues to 
press its own so-called “peace” plan 
by which it hopes to divide France 
from the countries of Eastern Europe 
and separate France from Britain. In 
other words, the Nazis seek to “divide 
and conquer.” If they succeed in this 
policy, the danger of a world war is 
immeasurably increased. For a Nazi 
attack against either the west or the 
east is certain to spread rapidly. As 
Litvinov has repeatedly pointed out, 
peace is indivisible. And peace can 
be safeguarded, for a time at any rate, 
only by a system of collective security 
and by the sharpest vigilance and the 
most resolute action on the part of the 


Japanese soldiers in action on the Man- 
chukuoan border 








peace-loving people in all countries. 


Introducing Our New Editor 

ITH this issue Soviet Russia 

Today announces a new editor, 
Jessica Smith. Miss Smith has spent 
five years in the Soviet Union. She 
went there first during the famine 
years with the American Society of 
Friends and later lived for two years 
on a State Farm in the North Cau- 
casus. She has kept in constant touch 
with developments in the Soviet 
Union and spent several months trav- 
elling in the USSR last summer. Miss 
Smith’s book “Woman in Soviet Rus- 
sia,” written some years ago, has been 
found a valuable source book by those 
who have written since on the sub- 
ject. She has had wide editorial ex- 
perience. 


FSU Delegation 
HE FSU May ist Worker and 
Farmer delegation sailed from 
New York Apri! 15th for an extended 
investigating tour of the Soviet Union. 

The delegation included a leading 
member of the Women’s Trade Union 
League, who is a textile worker from 
Massachusetts; an outstanding work- 
er from Philadelphia, who is a mem- 
ber of the Machine, Tool and Foundry 
Makers’ Union; an active and well- 
known auto worker from Michigan; a 
leading Negro from Western Penn- 
sylvania, the Industrial Secretary of 
the Urban League of Pittsburgh; and 
a farmer from Bucks County, Pa., 
elected by the Farmers’ Union. 

The delegation goes to the USSR on 
the invitation of the Soviet trade 
unions, who arrange for them to see 
whatever aspect of Soviet life they 
wish. They will witness the May Day 
parade. They will visit factories and 
farms, mines, schools and clubs and 
theatres. They 
will see and talk 
t o workers on 
their jobs and va- 
cationing at the 
famous resorts of 
the Crimea and 
the Caucasus. 
They will bring 
back a report of 
what they have 
seen. 

In November 
another such del- 
egation will be 
sent. This sum- 
mer the FSU has 
arranged a spe- 
cial tour open to 
members of the 
organization. De- 
tails of the tour 
appear elsewhere 
in this issue. We 
urge our readers 
to take advantage 
of this unusual 
opportunity. 
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Airplane sowing has 
been used extensively 
im recent years to 
speed the spring sow- 
img campaign 








But now these - 
ful Soviet Caterpillar 
tractors are used 
everywhere and the 
airplane method is al- 
ready obsolete 
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| eapnndcanggiaeeiin for this year’s 
spring sowing began right after 
the harvest last fall. The best Stak- 
hanovite workers from the collective 
farms, from the beet fields, from the 
flax and hemp fields, from the cotton 
regions of Central Asia, from the live- 
stock farms of Siberia, were called 
to Moscow. They reported on their 
achievements and mistakes, learned 
from each other, talked with the lead- 
ers of the Soviet state. They laid plans 
for increasing yields during the year 
to come. They walked the streets of 
Moscow and enjoyed the theaters and 
concerts, the stores and the restau- 
rants of their capital, which many of 
them were seeing for the first time. 
Many of them carried back on their 
breasts the insignia of the highest 
decorations of the land, the Order of 
Lenin, and the Order of the Red Ban- 
ner of Labor. 

These farm men and women who 
raise productivity and so increase the 
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food supplies for all the people, are 
the honored heroes of the land as are 
the workers who make new records in 
producing coal and iron and shoes, the 
Red Army men who guard the Soviet 
borders against aggression, the avia- 
tors who fly the lonely wastes of the 
Arctic, the scientists who find new 
ways to fight disease. 

All winter intensive plans for the 
spring sowing have been under way. 
Since the beginning of the year the 
Soviet press has carried warnings that 
delays and mistakes of previous years 
must not be repeated. “It is not 
enough,” said an editorial in Pravda, 
“for heads of collectives and machine 
and tractor stations to make fine 
pledges about doubling their crop 
yields next year. Such words must 
be backed by deeds. Tractors and 


agricultural machinery must be re- 
paired well ahead of time, supplies of 
fertilizer must be made ready, fuel 
must be stocked in advance.” 

All these things were done this year 
more effectively than ever before. The 
village, formerly so dull and dreary 
during the long winter months, now 
hums with activity the whoie year 
round. Tractors, drills, harrows and 
harvesting machinery were  over- 
hauled this winter in the big machine 
shops by peasant boys and girls who 
are now trained, expert mechanics. 
They know the machinery they are 
handling through and through. They 
know it by the damage they have done 
it in the past, and by the courses 
they have taken since. 

Schools and classes of all kinds 
have occupied the older as well as the 
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younger people during the winter 
months. Each collective has its “lab- 
oratory hut” in charge of an agricul- 
tural expert who has kept samples of 
local soils and plants and made experi- 
ments to show how to gain the best re- 
sults. Here the collective members 
learn the elements of scientific agri- 
culture. The machine and tractor sta- 
tions which serve the collectives and 
where most of the large machinery is 
concentrated, have held courses for 
tractor and combine drivers. Many of 
the younger people have spent part 
of the winter in the county towns tak- 
ing more advanced courses in agri- 
cultural problems. In Chernigov Prov- 
ince of the Ukraine, for example, 
5,000 young farmers graduate this 
spring from district kolhoz schools. 
In the large cities there are short term 
courses for kolhoz chairmen. In Mos- 
cow Province alone, 15,000 kolhoz 
heads, men and women, took special 
courses this winter. Lectures were 
arrarged for them on agricultural 
‘questions by leading scientists, on 
cultural proclems by leading educa- 
tors from the universities. For the 
kolhoz chairman of today must be 
prepared not only to organize the 
practical work of the farms on a scien- 
tific basis, but to meet the growing de- 
mand of kolhoz members for an en- 
riched cultural life. 

Clubs and libraries are a part of the 
set-up of every kolhoz. A few years 
ago these clubs were primitive affairs 
and many, of course, still are. But now 
many of them have been visited by 
professional troupes of actors and mu- 
sicians from the cities. The kolhoz 
members have had expert training 
themselves in theatricals, in music 
and art. They give competent amateur 
performances, send exhibits to the 
cities, many are chosen to go to the 
conservatories and art schools. They 
are new people now, who have reached 
a new cultural level. And this has 
changed their whole attitude toward 
the productive work of their farms. 
They know that the more they produce 
the more they will have of these cul- 
tural things that have become im- 
portant to them and of the material 
things their rising standards of life 
make necessary. They know that 
higher productivity depends on scien- 
tific methods and good organization. 
Herein lies the main difference be- 
tween this and other years. Formerly 
there was plenty of enthusiasm and 
hard work, yes, but the farmers had 
not yet mastered the technique of the 
new agriculture. But now practically 
every member of the kolhoz has some 
knowledge of scientific agriculture, 
understands the need for early plow- 
ing, for fertilizer, for cleaned, selected 
seeds, knows something of the opera- 
tion and care of machinery. This 
means they have reached the point 
where they can do more than drive 
themselves physically to carry out al- 


Anna Koshevaya, 

oldest kolhoz member to be decorated 

by the governmext for her record in 
sugar-beet raising 


age sixty-three, the 


lotted norms of work. They them- 
selves can work out new and better 
methods of work, and by efficient or- 
ganization can even to a certain ex- 
tent insure themselves against 
weather hazards. That is why this is 
called the ‘“Stakhanov spring.” 

The government, on its part, has 
taken every possible step throughout 
the year to insure a successful spring 
sowing campaign and greater yields 
than ever before. Early in February 
the government plan for spring sow- 
ing was published, stating the 
amounts of land to be sown to differ- 
ent crops in different districts and 
estimating the crop yicids that might 
be expected. Altogether 92,214,500 
hectares are to be sown this spring, 
in addition to the land sown last fall. 
—and the youngest, Anna Shvydko, age 


seventeen, who entered the beet-raising 
competition during her vacation 








This does not represent an important 
increase in area over last spring. The 
emphasis is on greater yield per acre 
and a rise in production of 24.2 per 
cent is the goal. Seed was distributed 
throughout the country in good time, 
this year, a third of the spring 
area will be sown with selected seed, 
and a large portion with “vernalized” 
seed, especially treated to hasten 
germination. 

Following close on this first decree 
came another appreciably reducing 
the amounts of grain to be sold by col- 
lectives to the state at fixed prices. 
This was done as a further stimulus 
to greater productivity, and is an indi- 
cation that the government has been 
able to build up large grain reserves 
in the past few years. It indicates, too, 
that the State grain farms are func- 
tioning better than ever before and 
can be counted on to provide large 
quantities of grain for the State, and 
that the machine and tractor stations 
which work for the collectives on the 
basis of payment in kind are better 
organized and can be counted on for 
larger supplies than ever before. This 
decree also provided for higher prices 
to be paid the collectives for their 
grain. It allotted definite amounts due 
from each district. On the basis of 
this decree the local agricultural de- 
partments were instructed to tell 
every collective farm before the end 
of April exactly how much grain it 
would be required to sell to the gov- 
ernment. Thus the collectives know 
well in advance just what is expected 
of them and they know that the higher 
the harvest yield the more grain will 
be left to the disposal of the kolhoz. 

The spring sowing campaign got off 
to a flying start this year. By the first 
of April a third more of the area had 
been sown than at that time last year. 
Whole districts are vying with each 
other to make records in plowing, 
sowing and harrowing, reports are 
pouring in of new highs in every 
type of work. This began when Andrey 
Voloshin, best brigadier of the Azov- 
Black Sea District, with his crack 
brigade of eight order-bearing tractor- 
ists, challenged Piotr Tikhy of Dnie- 
propetrovsk, holder of the All-Union 
record for plowing with a caterpillar 
tractor, to a competition. This grew 
from a brigade competition to a com- 
petition between their kolhozes, and 
then their whole districts. Delegates 
from both districts met and drew up 
an agreement which included detailed 
plans for the whole season’s work— 
plowing and seeding and cultivating 
and harvesting, fertilizing and irrigat- 
ing. Amounts of work to be accom- 
plished by brigades in definite periods 
and final harvest yields were set. The 
agreement also covered the develop- 
ment of clubs and reading rooms and 
day-nurseries and maternity homes. 
The whole country knows about the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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In the March issue Jack Scott told of 
the development of the mighty iron and 
steel plant of Magnitogorsk. Taking Roll- 
ing Mill No. 500 as an example, he de- 
scribed the system of training connected 
with the plant through which the workers 
are constantly promoted to more highly 
skilled work. Here he gives an account 
of a trade union meeting at the mill, 
which shows the extent to which the 
workers participate in solving all prob- 
lems touching their conditions of work. 


HE three o’clock whistle blows, 
and the workers of the first 
brigade, after exchanging a few words 
with their comrades of the fourth 
brigade who are relieving them, go 
in a body to the Red Corner. Here 
they find the third brigade who are 
off today, sitting around in their go- 
to-meeting clothes. They have come 
to the monthly trade union meeting. 
Everyone finds himself a seat, and 
the meeting begins. The union or- 
ganizer of the mill, Comrade Rukin, 
opens the meeting and reads the 
order of business, which is approved. 
Then Comrade Weisburg, manager of 
the mill, is given the floor to read 
the proposed plan for the new month 
for the discussion and approval of 
the workers. 

Comrade Weisburg speaks for 
half an hour. He gives a short report 
of the work for the past month and 
reads the plan which the planning de- 
partment of Magnitogorsk has given 
them. So and So many tons of angles 
of such and such a size, so many tons 
of rails, and so on. The workers listen 
intently. Many take notes. 

Comrade Weisburg finishes and sits 
down. The union organizer asks for 
questions. Several questions of a tech- 
nical character are asked and an- 
swered by the chief. Then when there 
are no more questions the union or- 
ganizer says, “Well, go ahead. Can 
we do it or can’t we do it and why?” 
The meeting springs into activity. 

“The discussion will be limited to 
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five minutes. 
tions ?” 
“NO.” 
And so the lively discussion begins. 
A young worker gets up. “We can 
do not only that much, but we can 


Are there any objec- 





; do more. Only about the double chan- 
‘nels I am not so sure. You all know 





that we have not enough good rolls 
of the double channel profile to work 
with. We have ordered several new 
rolls, but I know that in the turning 
shop they not only have not started to 
turn out these rolls, but I don’t think 
they are even thinking about starting. 
Tighten up on them Comrade Weis- 
burg, or we will be in a fine pickle 
toward the end of the month.” 

The chief is scribbling away in his 
note book. 

An old heater takes the floor. It is 
Petka, who is an old timer and some- 
thing of an orator. He pulls a pair 
of gloves out of his pocket and holds 
them up. There are such big holes 
in the palms of the gloves that it is 
hard to decide from which end to put 
the gloves on. There is laughter from 
all over the room. Petka begins. 

“You see, when I first went to work 
about twenty years ago we didn’t wear 
gloves. The men on the furnaces had 
old rags that they wrapped their 
hands in when they had to pick up 
anything hot. The bosses did not give 
us any gloves, they were not supposed 
to, and we did not have money to be 
buying new gloves all the time. Well 
that was a long time ago. But now we 
have a collective agreement. I have 
read most of it and I know that there 
it is very clearly stated that the ad- 
ministration must give us_ gloves. 
Everyone knows that when you are 
working on the furnaces, you are all 
the time picking up something hot 
and gloves don’t last long. Now don’t 
get me wrong. I have been working 
for twenty years. I have known times 
when we worked days without a bite 
to eat. And I hope to keep on work- 
ing another twenty years. We will 
fulfill this plan, and I dare say over- 
fulfill it, but if the administration 
aren’t going to stick by their agree- 
ments any better than this (and he 
waved the glove) we workers will be 
working under unnecessary difficul- 
ties.” 


Petka sat down. Voices from all 


over the room said “He’s right.” 
Weisburg sent a young worker after 
the store-room keeper. 

A young roller got up. “We will 
fulfill this plan. But we must have the 
cooperation of everyone in the shop. 
Now there are some people who talk 
very nicely at meetings, but who 
aren’t worth much on the job. I’m 
going to be concrete. Yesterday, An- 
drey came late to work. He was late 
because he was drunk the night be- 
fore and didn’t have time to sleep it 
off. Incidentally, he was drunk the 
night before that also. And not only 
did he get drunk himself but he took 
our young machinist Ivan off with 
him and got Ivan so drunk he couldn’t 
walk. If we are going to put up with 
this kind of behavior we will not ful- 
fill anything.” 

Several other workers got up and 
also said they had seen Andrey drunk. 

Comrade Glazer, the Party organ- 
izer, and a roller, rose. “Two months 
ago Andrey wrote an application card 
to become a member of the Party. 
I told him then that no one objects 
to any worker, Communist or not, tak- 
ing a glass of wine once in a while if 
he wants to, but systematic drunk- 
enness, especially if it reflects on one’s 
punctuality in getting to work, is not 
only inexcusable for a Communist, but 
for any worker. We will take this 
matter up in Party meeting and I can 
assure you that Andrey will not only 
not be accepted as a Party member, 
but will be expelled as a candidate 
until we are absolutely sure this exces- 
sive drinking is done with. 

“But there is just another word I 
want to say. Andrey lives with Larin, 
and Sarov. Both good, honest, class- 
conscious workers. But they did not 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Oo” policy of today is to offer 
Germany full participation in 
our international machinery for the 
defense of peace, and to assume with 
us all obligations and guarantees con- 
nected therewith. If she does not wish 
to accept, we must get along without 
her. But we will not permit her 
to destroy this machinery, to de- 
stroy peace. Whoever desires peace 
must desire the means for its safe- 
guarding. Can there be, on this sub- 
ject, the least disagreement among 
loyal and resolute Frenchmen who 
wish for peace? 

Here I shall speak for myself alone, 
although I know that my thought 
vibrates in unison with that of the 
working class of the world. I will say 
then, without equivocation, that even 
if in the interest of the peace of the 
world, it appeared to me to be neces- 
sary to accept, or even to propose a 
general European security pact in 
which the Germany of Hitler would 
have its place,—as far as I personally 
am concerned, I will never make my 
peace with Hitlerism. My heart can- 
not consider the possibility without 
revolt, and I repress a shudder when 
I see friends whom I esteem and 
whose passionate reaction to injustice 
and crime I have observed, pretend to 
ignore the great tragedy of a mar- 
tyred Germany and remain silent 
about its butcheries, about those who 
have for years proscribed and murd- 
ered humanity, driven it back to a 
state of barbarism. For years there 
have come to me each week, almost 
each day, the cries of pain of the Ger- 
man people, confidences made to me, 
calls for help, by letter, in  per- 
son, from witnesses, direct or indirect. 
How could I remain disinterested? 
From the first day I declared and I 
shall repeat untiringly: ‘Fascism is 
the enemy which must be destroyed.” 
A battle to the death has been joined. 
And I am too much of an international- 
ist to consider this battle solely on a 
national plane. The great bourgeois 
Goethe expressed the bourgeois idea 
of order and integrity when he said: 
“One must sweep the doorstep of one’s 
own home.” Yes, one must, on condi- 
tion that the home is not that of a 
selfish owner who is unconcerned 
with the sufferings of his neighbors. 
My own home is the universe. I share 
the responsibility for the misery and 
the crimes of the world. And if I am 
the enemy of fascism at home, I am 
then its enemy throughout the world. 
For the whole world is mine. I will 
wage the fight against imperialism, 
against all fascism, against all 
scourges, in all countries as I do in my 
own. 

Another article of my credo which 
I do not seek to impose, but which I 
have no reason to conceal, is the firm 
resolve to defend the USSR—and 
when I say the USSR, I do not mean 
Russia, but the nucleus of the future 
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Union of Socialist Republics of the 
World—against the menace of reac- 
tion. Not that I do not see its weak- 
nesses and its errors (this is the lot of 
every human labor, of all action). But 
the Soviet Union is the fruit of the 
most radiant hopes of the peoples of 
the world, it is the living incarnation 
of our dreams, it is the most mighty 
realization of social progress. I have 
felt this for a long time. Since I have 
entered into direct contact with the 
USSR, with its millions of workers 
and fighters, I have felt freed of the pes- 
simism which, all my life, has mingled 
its taste of ashes with my bread. I 
have become young again. I remem- 
ber a day long ago, in my twenties, in 
Rome. I remember... newly arrived 
in Italy, a magic evening after an all 
day trip in the Sabine, the sudden 
tears of happiness at the sight of 
such beauty, at the feeling that happi- 
ness was still possible on earth. For 
until then, I had doubted it. 

When, in recent years, I came to 
understand that in the USSR the 


great social dream could be realized, 
I might have known once again these 
tears of happiness, if my old eyes had 
not forgotten how to weep. I know 
that the USSR is the most powerful 
guaranty of social progress, that the 
happiness of humanity is in its safe- 
keeping. I know that the Soviet Union 
is our living fortress, and that if this 
fortress were to fall, there would fall 
with it the hope of the world. Our 
West would not again find enough 
blood in its veins to resist the iron 
heel of the forces of reaction and its 
own despair. I know that the world 
would again—and for how many cen- 
turies!—be brought under the yoke of 
slavery and deluged in a wave of mud 
and blood. 

This is why I say: “Defense of the 
USSR, or death!” 

From an article addressed by 
Romain Rolland to his pacifist critics, 
translated from the French paper 
Vendredi, organ of the People’s Front, 
March 6, 1936, explaining how he be- 
lieves lasting peace can be secured. 
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HE contrast between the planned 

economy of a workers’ govern- 
ment, with the attendant rise in the 
standard of living and with increas- 
ing social security for the people, and 
the economic anarchy in the capitalist 
countries, with the attendant tragedy 
of mass misery, and increasing social 
insecurity, was again sharply accentu- 
ated by a report recently made by 
Bryan Moss of Chicago, Illinois, on 
the condition of the veterans in the 
USSR. 

Moss, an overseas World War vet- 
eran, born in Missouri of farmer 
stock, but better known to fight fans 
years ago as “Kid” Graves, a middle- 
weight of championship calibre, hav- 
ing engaged in over two hundred 
ring battles, many with top-notchers, 
including Dave Shade, went to the 
Soviet Union last October with a dele- 
gation of trade unionists and others. 
He visited many factories, hospitals, 
cultural centers, and homes for vet- 
erans and the industrially disabled, 
and saw at first hand the system of 
aid in force there. 

He spent two days with T. A. Gor- 
bachev, World War and Civil War 
veteran, associated with Chapayev in 
the successful campaign against Kol- 
chak in the Volga region and in the 
Ural mountains, during the trying 
days of the Civil War and interven- 
tion. It was this heroic campaign 
against counter-revolution which in- 
spired the filming of the stirring 
picture ‘“‘Chapayev.” 

Moss, for years in the progressive 
veterans’ movement in this country, 
leader of several contingents of vet- 
erans from Chicago to Washington, 
D. C., for the bonus and unemployment 
and social insurance, was keenly in- 
terested in the way the Soviet Union 
cares for its disabled and sick, and the 
widows and orphans of deceased vet- 
erans. 


Moss said: “I visited glass, textile, 
shoe, bicycle, camera, and electric 
motor manufacturing plants where 
many veterans are employed, also 
club rooms, cleaning and dyeing plants 
and barber shops. There are 140,000 
disabled in the USSR at work in vari- 
ous industries, eighty-five per cent of 
whom are ex-servicemen or ex-serv- 
icewomen. There are special schools 
for all blind veterans, and special rest 
camps for all disabled veterans. Re- 
search institutions for studying di- 
seases which afflict veterans and for 
making machines that produce the 
correct vibrations to assist in reme- 
dying their ailments, have been es- 
tablished. Over 1,200 men and women, 
who had given up hope entirely of 
ever being socialiy useful, and who in 
most countries would be considered 
incurable, are now able to function 
as useful citizens as a result of this 
research. 


“The factories I visited employ 
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The leader of the progressive veter- 
ans’ movement in the United States ex- 
plains how the USSR takes care of its 


veterans 








A blind ex-Red Army man working at a 
milling machine especially designed for 
blind workers 


from 462 minimum to 16,200 maxi- 
mum, the disabled varying from ten 
per cent to sixty-six per cent of the 
workers. In one electrical motor plant, 
which employs 470 workers, 80 per 
cent are blind, having suffered their 
injuries in the World War and in two 
counter-revolutionary campaigns. All 
wished a place in society in order to 
help build a real workers’ democracy. 
Three months average training is re- 
quired for the blind in this plant. 
“Disabled veterans work in nearly 
every factory. Many are instructors 
in technical schools. They are to be 
found in libraries and club rooms, 
also health resorts. I saw them there, 
and talked with them. There are no 
unemployed veterans in the Soviet 
Union except those who are entirely 
incapacitated. But work is voluntary. 
No distinction is made between World 
War and Civil War veterans and no 
distinction is made between service 





connected and non-service connected 
disabilities.” 

Among the documents brought back 
by Bryan Moss was the decree of 
April 1, 1934, issued by the Council 
of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR, 
regulating aid to the war and service 
disabled veterans, as well as to others 
requiring social assistance. Since 1933 
social aid has been given to persons 
in need of aid, war invalids, children, 
disabled members of kolhozes, the 
blind, deaf-mutes, etc. The whole sys- 
tem of social care is unified, funds 
being budgeted both locally and na- 
tionally. Ex-servicemen of the World 
War and of the Red Army are entitled 
to pensions and care if a disability in- 
capacitating them for work occurred 
within a year after discharge. The 
right of aid is also extended to Red 
guards and Red partisans, and to all 
those who at any time received in- 
juries at the hands of enemies of So- 
cialist construction. 

The regulations are so carefully 
worked out that they include all cate- 
gories of disabled veterans, their 
wives and children, and widows and 
orphans. Those who do not fall under 
these different types of social insur- 
ance are included in the social insur- 
ance laws guaranteeing security to all 
workers in the Soviet Union. The re- 
cipients of pensions are divided into 
three main groups: 1. Those wholly 
incapacitated and requiring outside 
aid; 2. Those unable to carry on any 
trade, but not requiring outside aid; 
3. Those unable to carry on their 
own trade, but able to do full or 
part-time work in another trade or 
occupation. Groups 1 and 2 are en- 
titled to pensions. Group 3 enjoys 
pensions only if work cannot be pro- 
vided. Aid may be in kind, in cash 
or in work. In addition, homes were 
provided for 37,925 disabled in 1934. 
Work assignments are intended to be 
remedial. 

With work goes instruction in 
branches of industry, farming, office 
and professional pursuits. Scholar- 
ships are given for courses in regular 
institutions of learning, the families 
of the veterans receiving pensions 
during the time of study. Doctor’s 
care and medical treatment for fam- 
ilies of the pensioned disabled are 
prescribed on the same basis as for 
those safeguarded by the regulations 
pertaining to accidents in industry. 
The disabled also have special con- 
sideration by way of educational fa- 
cilities, health care and opportunities 
in general, these considerations ex- 
tending to organizations of disabled. 
They include lower rentals, free car 
rides, etc., in all cases the children 
being amply provided for as to eco- 
nomic security, education and recrea- 
tion. Civilians disabled in any cam- 
paign are included in the regulations. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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HEROISM 


by 


MIKHAIL 


IKOLAY OSTROVSKY is lying 
motionless, flat on his back. The 
quilt, tucked firmly all around his 
long, straight, slim column of a body, 
looks like a case, a mummy case, per- 
haps. 

But there is life in the mummy still. 
The thin wrists move slightly. Only 
the wrists. They are damp to the 
touch. One weak hand holds a light 
stick with a rag attached to one end. 
Feebly the fingers raise the stick 
towards the face and the rag flicks 
away the impertinent flies that clus- 
ter on the prominent parts of the 
white face. 

The face is alive, too. Suffering has 
wasted the features, drained away the 
coloring, sharpened the angles. But 
the parted lips disclose two rows of 
young, strong teeth that lend beauty 
to the mouth. The lips move, the 
voice is steady though very low, and 
only rarely it trembles slightly from 
weariness. 

“Of course, there’s great danger of 
war breaking out in the Far East. If 
we sell the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
things may quiet down a little on the 
frontier. But speaking generally— 
can’t they understand that it’s too 
late to fight us? After all, we’re very 
strong now, and growing stronger. We 
are gaining power literally day by 
day. A couple of days ago some one 
read me an article out of Pravda.” 

Here we make a startling discovery. 
The two large eyes with their dull, 
glassy shine do not perceive the 
sunlight or the face of the man speak- 
ing to him, or the printed lines of the 
newspaper. The man is blind. 

Our country loves heroes, because 
this is an heroic country. Hardly a 
day passes without these strong, gay 
Soviet folks achieving some marvelous 
feat on distant icebergs, in the mys- 
terious stratosphere, at the chess- 
board, with parachutes, on the race 
tracks, or on skis. We take a delight 
in these brave folks, we go to see 
them at big meetings held in their 
honor, read about them in the maga- 
zines, see them in the films, with 
their bronzed shoulders and their 
smiles of triumph, and hear their 
ringing voices. 

But we do not know all the heroes. 

The first year of the revolution 
found Kolya Ostrovsky working as a 
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dishwasher in a railway restaurant 
in the Ukraine. The waiters and the 
mistress of the place contributed to 
his upbringing by kicking and abus- 
ing him whenever possible. Soon, 
however, the boy found other ways of 
educating himself. He was quick and 
clever and proved a useful and in- 
trepid assistant to the revolutionary 
workers during the German and Po- 
lish intervention and the massacres 
directed by General Petliurov. Kolya 
could hide arms, deliver messages, 
dive under the very nose of the ene- 
my without being caught. As a scout 
he was of great service to the Red 
partisans. Later he joined the Red 
cavalry and the Young Communist 
League. He was in the front ranks of 
the Ukrainian Comsomols, of those 
who gave their hot young blood so 
generously for the freedom of their 
country. 

Kolya Ostrovsky fought in the sad- 
dle at Kiev, Jitomir, and Novograd- 
Volinsk. Near Lvov, while with the 
cavalry he was pursuing the retreat- 
ing enemy, “a green flame flashed 
before his eyes, a noise like a thunder- 
clap deafened him, and it seemed as 
if a red-hot iron seared his head. The 
earth swam before his eyes, began 
to revolve and then turned upside 
down. He flew over the head of his 
horse, Gnedko, and struck the ground 
with a terrific thud.” 

The young man was treated with 
care, cured, and eventually set on his 
feet. He started work again. Now 
he was in the Party Committee at 
Kiev, gathering in grain from the 
peasants, suppressing bandits, pre- 
paring wood for fuel, and restoring 
the railways. Typhus fever laid him 
low, but once more he came back 
from death’s door to make a fresh 
attack on life. This time he set to 
work as a propagandist and organizer, 
the leader of the growing legions of 
the Young Communist League. Over 
his table appeared a shelf of books, 
Marx beside Gorky, Gorky next to 
Jack London. Now he had to fight 
in the workshops with those who took 
time off, in the Party cell with the 
opposition, in the suburbs with hooli- 
gans. Everywhere he overcame diffi- 
culties, conquered and fought his way 
ahead—young, vigorous, untameable. 
He was made the secretary of the 








Nikolay Ostrovsky, although blind and 
paralyzed, has become a leading Soviet 
author 


Regional Committee of the Young 
Communist League, then sent to Mos- 
cow to the All-Union Congress. 

Suddenly a new and more terrify- 
ing enemy confronted Kolya Ostrov- 
sky, an enemy that made all others 
seem trifling and childish by com- 
parison. 

The wound he had received at Lvov 
and forgotten, now reminded him of 
its presence by mysterious and ter- 
rifying symptoms. Evidently the ty- 
phus fever had aggravated some di- 
sease started by the wound. His 
strength left him, and he grew very 
weak. 

Kolya was given a long holiday. He 
departed for a sanatorium in the Cri- 
mea. He suffered from terrible head- 
aches and neurosis. Doctors found his 
disease difficult to treat. Still, when 
his term at the sanatorium was over, 
the young Communist returned to 
Kharkov and applied for a new ap- 
pointment. 

He was made secretary of the 
Young Communist League in a big 
industrial district. Shortly after his 
first speech at a big meeting in the 
town, he met with a motor-ear acci- 
dent in which his right knee was 
crushed. Another operation had to be 
undergone, another leave of absence 
taken. 

It was then that he wrote to his 
brother: 


It is very wrong of you to refuse so 
stubbornly to leave your job in the fac- 
tory for that of chairman of the town 
Soviet. You fought for power, didn’t you? 
Well, then, take it. Take on the job in 
the town Soviet tomorrow and get to 
work. 

Now about myself: there seems to be 
something radically wrong with me. I’m 
in the hospital much too often lately. 
I’ve been operated on twice, and have lost 
a great deal of blood and strength, but 
no one has told me yet when there will 
be an end of this. There is nothing in 
life that terrifies me so much as the idea 
of my being disabled and unfit for active 
work. I cannot bear even to think of 
such a thing. That is why I consent to 
any operation. But there is no improve- 
ment and the clouds are gathering thicker 
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than ever over my head. After the first 
operation I went to work as soon as I 
could walk, but soon I had to be taken 
back to the hospital again. Now I’m 
being sent to Mainak sanatorium at 
Eupatoria. I leave tomorrow. But don’t 
you get downhearted, Artem, I’m hard to 
kill. I’ve got enough life in me for three. 
You and I will do a lot of work between 
us yet. Take care of your health, and 
don’t try to do ten times more than you 
can manage. Repairs cost the Party a 
great deal afterwards. The years bring 
experience, and schooling brings _knowl- 
edge, and we mustn’t waste all this lying 
about in hospitals. 


But the very thing Kolya Ostrovsky 
dreaded was lying in wait for him. He 
accidentally overheard a remark made 
by the specialist. 

“That young man is doomed to 
lie on his back for life. A tragedy, 
and we are powerless to avert it.” 

First he lost the use of one leg, 
then of the other, then of his arms 
down to the wrists. He was just 
twenty-four, an age when life intoxi- 
cates with its colors and fragrances, 
and beside him was his loving and well 
loved wife. 

Ostrovsky fought to tear himself 
from the deadly grip of paralysis. He 
refused to content himself with an 
invalid’s certificate. He asked for 
some editorial or other literary work 
that would not require activity. But 
the editorial offices had no use for 
him, his education was not up to the 
required standard, he could not write 
correctly. 

On top of this came the worst. The 
greatest horror of all. He lost the 
sight of first one eye, then of the 
other. Eternal night descended upon 
him. 

The easiest way out lay concealed 
in the drawer of his bedside table. 
Ostrovsky fingered the cold steel of 
the revolver for a long time .. . But 
he was no coward, and he was a 
fighter. 

“Any fool can bump himself off— 
at any moment. It’s the easiest and 
most cowardly way out. Life’s proved 
too hard for you—and all you can 
think of is to put an end to it! That’s 
easy. But have you tried to get the 
better of this life? Have you done 
all you can:to break free of the iron 
ring around you? Have you forgotten 
how at Novograd-Volinsk you went 
out with the others to the attack sev- 
enteen times a day and won in spite of 
odds? Hide that revolver away and 
never tel! a soul about it! You must 
learn to live even when life becomes 
unbearable, and make it of some 
use.” 

So he made a last valiant effort to 
save his body. He underwent a com- 
plicated, endless operation or series 
of operations. His spinal column was 
almost cut to pieces, his neck dug 
into, his parathyroid glands cut out. 
But it was all of no use. 

Then, gathering the little stock of 
warmth and energy and manliness 
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that remained in those surviving 
scraps of himself, he started out on 
a long, new campaign to win a place 
for himself in the ranks of the builders 
of Socialism. 

His friends of the Young Commu- 
nist League fitted him up with ear 
phones so that he could listen in and 
made a special board for the blind man 
to write on. They read to him regu- 
larly. Kolya Ostrovsky went in for 
literature. He made up his mind to 
become a writer, and resolved to 
achieve this at all costs. 

There is no reason for the reader 
to smile compassionately at this point. 
He had better read on further.’ First 
of all Ostrovsky studied grammar 
thoroughly. Then—all the best litera- 
ture. He passed the examinations of 
the Communist Correspondence Uni- 
versity. After this he began to write 
a book. The story of Kotovsky’s fa- 
mous division. 

While he was working on it he 
learnt every word by heart so as not 
to lose the thread. Sometimes he re- 
cited whole pages from memory. 
Sometimes even chapters. It seemed 
to his mother, a simple and unedu- 
cated old woman, that on top of 
everything else, he was losing his 
mind. 

He finished the work and sent it 
for criticism to his old pals of the 
Kotovsky Division. The postal service 
did its worst for the paralyzed author 
and lost the manuscript. It was never 
traced. Inexperienced as he was, 
Ostrovsky had not thought to make a 
copy and six months’ labor was lost. 

Well, that was that. Ostrovsky 


began all over again. He thought out 
a new book on a different subject. And 
wrote it. This time it was a novel 
called How Steel Was Tempered, in 
two volumes. 





A young Pioneer from Buryat Mon- 
golia brings greetings to Joseph Stalin 


This he sent to a publishing house. 
He could not hang around the office 
from morning till night, nor telephone 
every five minutes. He did not make 
a fuss and try to get someone to use 
influence on his behalf. But this book 
found its way to the editor’s desk and 
arrested the editor’s attention—not 
by his hysterical outcries and anguish, 
as you might think—but by the spirit 
of youth and audacity and the fresh- 
ness that pervaded its pages. 

It was published without anyone’s 
influence being exerted. Without any 
of the usual spells being woven by 
those fairy godmothers, kind review- 
ers, without any beating of drums or 
inserting advertisements in the Lit- 
erary Gazette, readers seized on the 
book at once; it was in great demand. 
Modestly, quietly, the second edition 
came out and the thirty thousand 
copies have been bought up already 
and the third edition is on the press. 

There are bright young people who, 
having rattled off a couple of pages 
for one of the thick magazines, and 
snatched a little applause at some lit- 
erary evening, are already greedily 
demanding money from publishers in 
advance, strolling pompously about 
the writers’ restaurants, powdering 
the purple circles under their eyes and 
acting like hooligans in the squares 
and streets in expectation of monu- 
ments being erected to them. But 
pale, young Ostrovsky lies flat on his 
back in a faraway cottage in Sochi. 
Blind, helpless and forgotten, he has 
nevertheless pushed his way boldly 
into literature, elbowed the feeble 
authors out of the way, and won a 
place for himself in the book store 
window and on the library shelf. Who 
will deny that he is a man of great 
gifts and unlimited courage, a hero, 
and one of those of whom our country 
may well be proud? 

Now we come to the most important 
point: what nourishes this manly 
character? From whence do his spir- 
itual and physical powers derive sup- 
port? From an unlimited love for the 
collective, for the Party, for his na- 
tive land and for the immense works 
of construction being done there, and 
the desire to be of service. Ostrovsky 
would always have been well provided 
for. He is not threatened with beg- 
gary as a disabled man in a capitalist 
country. He has a pension and his 
own folks to look after him. He could 
simply lie there without tiring him- 
self and preserve a perfectly justifi- 
able inactivity. But so great-is the 
fascination of struggle, so unconquer- 
able and convincing the power of 
friendly team work, that even blind, 
paralyzed, incurably sick warriors en- 
deavor to march alongside the strong, 
and heroically push their way to the 
front ranks. 


—Reprinted from INTERNATIONAL 
LITERATURE. 
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By 
Jill Martin 


A comprehensive survey of 
the far-reaching Soviet social 
insurance program by a writer 
who has made a careful study 
of this problem in both the 
USSR and the U.S.A. 





EAR of what the future may 
bring, a feeling of financial inse- 
curity, are familiar spectres in the 
lives of wage-earners. In the Soviet 
Union, however, these spectres have 
disappeared. 

This year, eight billion rubles are 
to be spent on Soviet social insurance, 
representing an increase of more than 
19 per cent as compared with 1935. 
To get the true picture of the growth 
of social security in the Soviet Union 
however, this eight billion budget 
must be compared with those of earlier 
years. Ten years ago only 923 million 
rubles were spent on social insurance. 
Even at the beginning of the first Five 
Year Plan, the figure was only a little 
over one billion rubles or not quite a 
seventh of what it will be this year. 
The USSR is growing continually 
more prosperous, and as its wealth in- 
creases so do the funds which secure 
the well-being of the workers who are 
making this prosperity possible. 

The basic principles of social insur- 
ance as it should be in a workers’ 
State were laid down by Lenin in 1912, 
and as soon as the Bolsheviks came to 
power, one of the first decrees they 
passed incorporated these basic prin- 
ciples into the law of the land. At 
first the laws could be but little car- 
ried out. Soviet Russia was torn by 
civil war, blockaded by its enemies, 
foreign troops were invading the coun- 
try, famine and disease were prevalent 
and industry was at a standstill. In 
1921, however, began the period of 
rebuilding, and from that time on the 
progress of the country has been 
steady. That this progress should in- 
clude continued strengthening of the 
security of the workers was inevitable, 
as the country is a Socialist State, the 
sole aim of which is the well-being of 
the masses making up its population. 
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Since 1933, the management of the 
social insurance system has been in 
charge of the trade unions. Even be- 
fore that time when the Commissariat 
of Labor was in charge, the Trade 
Unions had always shared in the man- 
agement. In 1933, however, the Com- 
missariat was abolished and its prov- 
ince of work was given over to the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions. The most direct representa- 
tives of the workers—the trade unions 
—collect the social insurance funds, 
administer the spending of them, di- 
rect and carry out the elaborate sys- 
tem by which the Soviet worker is 
safeguarded against all hazards. 

Eight billion rubles. Where do these 
funds come from? They come from all 
employers of labor, whether such em- 
ployer be a private individual or the 
State. Every person, every factory, 
every institution which employs la- 
bor, must pay dues to the trade union 
of its respective workers. In other 
words the wage-earner, the person 
who is being insured, makes no contri- 
bution to the social insurance fund. 
The contribution is made entirely by 
the employer. The employer’s salary 
list is used as the basis for computing 
how large his insurance dues must be 
and the percentage used for the com- 
putation varies according to the type 
of work being performed. It is natur- 
ally higher for work that entails more 
chance of accident or injury to health 
than for work where there is less risk. 
In 1934 this percentage was nearly 
13 per cent for the Union as a 
whole. 

Every person who works for wages 
is entitled to the benefits of social in- 
surance, whether or not a member of 
the trade union. This includes indus- 
trial, professional and domestic work- 
ers as well as those agricultural work- 
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ers who receive a wage. Workers on 
state farms or in the tractor stations 
thus come under the provisions of the 
insurance laws, but the members of 
collective farms do not. Members of 
such farms, where there is of course 
neither employer nor employee, are 
taken care of by means of mutual aid 
societies organized by themselves, on 
a model established by the govern- 
ment. The fundamental idea of social 
insurance is that those persons who 
are dependent for their well-being on 
the wages they receive for their work, 
must be insured against all possibili- 
ties by which they may be rendered 
unable to work and thus be deprived 
of their wage. 

For all such possibilities Soviet so- 
cial insurance makes provision—ex- 
cept for unemployment. Unemploy- 
ment insurance was discontinued in 
1930 as it was no longer needed. Since 
that time, indeed, the problem in the 
Soviet Union has been to find enough 
workers for the necessary jobs rather 
than to find enough work for its pop- 
ulation. 

Social insurance in the USSR also 
gives help in meeting the expense of 
events which make heavy inroads into 
a wage-earner’s budget, such as birth, 
illness and death. It, moreover, spends 
a large proportion of its funds on 
measures calculated to improve the 
well-being and consequently the health 
of the workers. These measures may 
be called preventative ones, decreas- 
ing as they do the chances of persons 
becoming incapacitated. 

What is the form of all these provi- 
sions? 

All wage-earners and members of 
their families receive free medical 
care, either through the doctors at- 
tached to their place of work or 

(Continued on page 27) 
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“The officer ordered them to open the coffin” 
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by 
ALEXANDER 
AVDEYENKO 


It was about that time Kozma lost his 
arm. It happened like this: 

The siren was just going in the rolling 
mill. The night-shift men were washing 
their hands. The new shift of rollers, 
welders, assistants and laborers took up 
their tongs with their gloved hands, try- 
ing to shield their faces from the fire. 

A little to one side, away from the noise, 
behind the workmen’s tool and clothes 
closets, the oilers sat smoking on a cool 
ingot. They looked about them nervously. 
Kozma bent over to the lads and said: 

“See you don’t give in, lads—here he 
ty 

The head foreman ran up panting and 
mopping his brow with a large checkered 
handkerchief. He was a short man with a 
bullet head thrust deep down between his 
shoulders like the cork in a bottle. 

“What are you sitting here for doing 
nothing? The mill-trains are going rusty 
for want of oil. Get to your places at 
once!” 

Kozma calmly crossed his legs and 
settled himself more comfortably. Some- 
ene spat loudly and scraped his wooden 
clog along the iron slabs of the floor. 

“Oilers!” shouted the foreman, looking 
closer at the lads as if he recognized 
them for the first time. He darted towards 
Kozma, who was sitting a little in front 
of the others, seized him by his shoulders 
and pushed him towards the mill-train. 

“March, you little son of a bitch, and 
quick about it! Get to your places! 
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You'll all get the sack tomorrow!” 

Fifteen boys rushed to the aid of their 
comrade. Lame Kolka went for the fore- 
man’s legs. Petka Koval jumped on his 
back. Kozma clung to the foreman’s 
throat, and the rest of the boys pulled 
and tore at the little fat man till he col- 
lapsed on the iron floor. 

The news spread like wildfire through 
the works—to the blast furnaces, the 
mills, the storerooms, the presses. 

“The kids have gone on strike!” 

“The oilers!” 

“They’ve beaten the head foreman 
and oiled him!” 

“They’ve stripped off his pants!” 

The oilers lined up behind the tool cup- 
boards. Then Kozma, his lips twitching 
nervously, issued his directions: 

“Give us a song, boys!” 

“Come to the director!” 

They clattered over the iron floors in 
their wooden clogs. 

The rollers let the fiery strips drop on 
the floor. The metal ribbons turned blue 
and cooled off. The welders closed the 
oven doors. The fresh iron whitened as 
it grew overheated. 

The oilers passed down the ranks of 
fathers and brothers, who made way for 
them now. Remarks followed them: 

“Don’t give in, kids!” 

“Wipe your noses before you go!” 

The mill-trains slowed down. The en- 
gineer and the head foreman, who had 
now recovered a little, ran about the 





The story so far: 


Before the revolution: Nikanor, grand- 
father of the hero, and his son Ostap 
work in the mines. When their families, 
driven from the village by drought, join 
them, they manage to beg from the boss 
a bit of land in “Rotten Gully,’ a filthy, 
unhealthy spot, where they build them- 
selves a hut. Ostap wins promotion for 
himself by treating the foreman, Buty- 
lochkin, but a few nights later the fore- 
man insists on another treat. Ostap hits 
him in a drunken brawl and next day is 
sent back to his old job. Nikanor, in 
order to earn more money, asks for a soft 
seam to work and is sent to Number 15 
where the roofing is unsafe, and where a 
miner has just been killed. Old Nikanor, 
a tower of strength, works feverishly in 
Number 15 until finally the mine caves 
in. He is badly hurt, but goes right back 
to work. Meantime, Garbuz, the toothless 
furnaceman, has induced Ostap, against 
Nikanor’s wishes, to join a strike against 
their wretched conditions. While the 
strikers are discussing their plans, the 
Cossacks ride into the barracks, lashing 
at the workers, their horses trampling 
down the men. Rotten Gully soon fills 
up with other miners’ families, and it 
becomes known as “Dog Kennels.” Years 
go by. Nikanor still works in the mine. 
Ostap is a furnaceman. His oldest son, 
Kozma, is an oiler. His daughter, Varka, 
a moulder. The three younger children, 
Mitka, Nyurka, and Sanya, the hero, col- 
lect scrap iron. Nikanor is respected for 
his strength by the whole community. 
One day he suddenly goes mad, and, in 
the excitement in the hut, Granny, his 
wife, is accidentally knocked down and 
killed. After a few months in the mad- 
house he returns, goes back to work, but 
is never himself again. He finally takes 
to drinking and begging in the market 
place, constantly gets into brawls. One 
night he is found outside the hut badly 
injured. 








department in a panic, shouting to the 
rollers: 

“Hey, oil your machine there, get your 
oil cans!” 

But the rollers turned away with a 
sneer. 

“Hey, bring the oil cans over here and 
do some oiling!” shouted the engineer and 
the foreman to the welders. 

The welders slammed the oven doors 
loudly and apparently heard nothing. 

“Hey—oil the machines!” The now 
hoarse voices sounded close to the assis- 
tant furnacemen. 

The latter were standing near the water 
vats. Throwing back their heads, they 
drank long and noisily from their tin 
mugs. 

“Hey!” The shouts died down to a croak. 
The bosses had started oiling the ma- 
chines themselves. 

The oilers were marching through the 
works. 

They tramped boldly down the broad 
alley leading to the head office. Small boys 
appeared from nowhere and, thinking 
there was some kind of a game in the 
wind, joined the ranks of the marchers. 

When they filed up before the director’s 
polished writing desk, they felt over- 
powered by the atmosphere of marble, 
nickel, copper, leather, red upholstery, 
the smell of cigars and sweets. They 
began to shuffle their feet and sidle 
towards the door. 

But Kozma stopped them. He stepped 
forward, planted his left foot firmly in 
front of him and began: 

“We've been working here a long 
time...” 

The boys behind him pushed forward 
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encouraged and began to shout their 
claims. 

“I’ve been working in the rolling mill 
three years and I’m still an oiler and 
never had a single raise in pay.” 

“So have I.” 

“T’ve been here four years!” 

They were all shouting at once now. 
The director, a dark heavily-moustached 
man, with gold teeth and a hard, stiff 
collar, covered his ears with his hands, 
and frowned. 

“Please don’t make such a noise, there’s 
no need to get excited.” 

“It’s time we were promoted!” 

“We should be assistants by now.” 

“T want to be a welder.” 

“And I want to be a roller.” 

“We don’t get half the money we should. 
Give us a raise!” 

“Very well, children, I shall do my best 
to settle things for you.” 

The strike lasted several days. No one 
wanted to take the place of the oilers. 
Their demands were yielded to eventually, 
since they were very modest ones. But 
the student on practice work who had 
taught them to read and write, disap- 
peared next day. 

Seventeen-year-old Kozma took his 
place by the mill-train with the tongs in 
his hands. For six years he caught the 
flaming ribbons and directed them to the 
assistant. He worked no worse than the 
older men, but received a third of their 
wages for all that. 

Kozma needed money very badly. Al- 
though he lived apart from his family he 
knew that there was constant poverty and 
hunger in the hut. He was bound to help 
the little ones, at least. He attended 
school, too, and needed money for books. 
Then he had to pay for food, clothes, 
washing and his corner in the barrack. 
He needed money for tobacco and for 
his dues to the trade union, the Mutual 
Aid Fund and the Party. 

In the department of small rolled prod- 
ucts there was a Boucherat semi-finishing 
mill. The work was not complicated but 
was such as would almost make a worker 
sweat blood. The foreman always put 
new, strong, broad-chested fellows on it. 
Work on the Boucherat was highly paid, 
but those who volunteered for it were 
few. 

Garbuz the furnaceman also needed 
money badly. His family was being sup- 
ported for the most part by charity. Both 
he and Kozma made up their minds to 
earn a bit extra now and then on the 
Boucherat. Garbuz would spend the day 
at the furnace and then go on the rolling 
mill of a night with Kozma, who had 
hardly had time to wipe his hands after 
the day shift. 

There they stood, side by side. They 
were given long tongs with huge jaws. 
Their tired knees trembled a little inside 
their canvas overalls. Their gums had 
neither meat nor bread to exercise them, 
so they dried up, and felt parched. 
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There they stood, half embracing each 
other. There were still a few minutes to 
the bell. Leaning their chins on the 
tall tongs, they rested the while. 

“Well, shall we start?” 

“Yes,” replied the younger man, moving 
his tongs cautiously and planting his feet 
more firmly. 

The welders drew out of the oven the 
first milky-white piece of metal and flung 
it carelessly onto the waiting hooks of 
the rollers. They in their turn passed the 
delicate white metal into the narrow 
throat of the mill-train and thought no 
more of it. They were already receiving 
the next piece from the welders. The 
first piece dived into the gauges of the 
mill-train directed by tongs that were 
gripped in hard, rough hands. 

“Go!” said the young man. 

“Go!” assented the toothless one. 

They bent over the black gulf, their 
backs twisted and dry as horn, their shirts 
flapping in their excitement. They 
stretched out the grinning jaws of the 
tongs towards the opening of the gauge; 
their hands trembled as they awaited the 
rush of the metal. Garbuz bustled about, 
spun round, jumped from side to side 
hardly in time to catch the iron strip 
and direct it as it came from one gauge 
into another. 

The two men were dying for a drink. 
Kozma began to yawn and dream of free- 
dom, forgetting his home and his poverty. 

He would like to fling down his tongs, 
step over them and dash off to the tap, 
to throw himself down on his back and 
let a cold stream of water beat down into 
his throat, searing his dark insides. 

No chance. Kozma threw himself into 
his work in a frenzy; he beat the metal, 
danced with it, spun around on his own 
axis, as it were. He grabbed the white- 
hot strips one after another greedily. 
How many? He tried to count. The fig- 
ures ran into scores, galloped along, a 
deafening crowd. There was no end to 
them. 

Kozma stretched out his tongs to the 
hole, waiting for the fiery snake to ap- 
pear. 

Waiting an hour—no, a whole night, a 
whole eternity woven of pitch darkness— 
sticky, heavy darkness. 

Waiting— 

His hands shook like jelly. The tongs 
dropped towards the iron floor. 

Waiting— 

The black gauge of the mill-train was 
cold and empty. Kozma moved his lips. 
They seem covered with a crust of glass, 
dry and sharp. 


Waiting? What, still more waiting to 


be done? 

He dropped the tongs from one hand. 
They seemed to have grown heavy; they 
clanged hollowly on the floor. He had 
no time to notice the toothless man’s 
alarm. He lifted his broad palm to his 
face—he only wanted to wipe his perspir- 
ing forehead. But the evil sting, sharp, 
poisonous, leaped out and caught him 
unawares. He lost his head in his fright 
and raised the hand that held the tongs. 
He stooped and stretched out the other 
to steady them but the strip of iron 
knocked the tongs clean out of his hand. 
The metal struck him like a flaming wing, 
cut like a knife through all the obstacles 
in its way and chopped the arm clean off 
above the elbow. At Kozma’s shrill cry 
the pigeons fluttered in the vaulted roof 
and the flame in the ovens started. The 
strip flashed between his legs, got mixed 
up with them. The canvas overalls 
smoked with the heat. 

The force of the blow knocked his legs 
from under him and he dropped to his 
knees. With a low moan he stretched 
out his other arm to the mill. 

The toothless furnaceman gave a gasp 
of horror, lifted his tongs and struck 
the hand that was reaching out auto- 


matically to its own destruction. Kozma 
raised it to his bitten lips and blew me- 
chanically on the bruised fingers. 

Workmen rushed up to the Boucherat. 
The mill-train was stopped, the welders 
took off their goggles, the rollers threw 
down their tongs. The head foreman ran 
up. The crowd shouldered him away. The 
bell rang. 

Kozma lay huddled up in a limp flabby 
heap. Garbuz bent over him timidly. 

“Still alive?” he asked. 

“Yes, he’s still alive,” came a murmur 
from the others. 

Then Garbuz raised his head, picked up 
his tongs and leant on them heavily. 

“No,” he said, “he’s finished!” 

They all turned to him. 

“A cripple!” added the toothless fur- 
naceman. 

The welders, the rollers, the assistants, 
the oilers, the laborers—they all stood 
there silent, waiting, begging him with 
their eyes to say something more. The 
toothless man suddently shook his tongs 
and began to speak: 

“He’d been working for twenty hours. 
He was wanting something to eat. And 
when a workman wants something to eat, 
he’s knocked down and choked to death. 
Look at that!” 

The head foreman, the assistant fore- 
men, the technicians and the engineers 
did not want either to listen or to look. 
They beat the gong, and shouldered the 
welders and the rollers out of their way. 
Then the unskilled laborers, the assis- 
tants, the welders and the rollers rushed 
at the foremen. . 

“Go for them!” shouted the toothless 
man, raising his tongs. 

“Knock hell out of ’em!” 

“Knock ’em into pulp, the bastards!” 

The strike came to an end only when 
safety nets had been fitted up on the 
Boucherat, when wages had been raised, 
and milk was given out during the night 
shift. 

When his wounds were healed, one- 
armed Kozma was given work as a 
sweeper in the rolling mill. 

He had grown old, had sunk deeper into 
his canvas overalls. His cap came down 
almost to his cheekbones. His lips were 
never opened. 

Varka got up when Dad did. It was 
dark outside the window. The window 
panes wept with the torrents of rain. 
Drops pattered timidly from the eaves. 

My sister washed in the zinc basin, 
splashing noisily in the cold water. She 
rubbed her skin till it was rosy and then 
combed out her hair for a long time, 
looking in the glass, while father was 
dressing. 

The wet window grew lighter. The shut- 
ters ceased creaking. The rain was com- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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HIS year the Soviet Union cele- 

brates the first May Day parade 
after its majority. In the USSR a 
man—or a ‘girl for that matter— 
“comes of age” at eighteen. The 
USSR thus attained manhood last 
November. 

I did not have the good fortune to 
see the May Day parades during the 
“hard years,” when the infant Soviet 
Union was fighting for its life, upheld 
by little more than the brain of Lenin 
and Stalin’s will. But in the past fif- 
teen years I have seen—I suppose—a 
hundred such parades. May Day and 
November the Seventh, the Revolu- 
tion’s birthday, and Army Day and the 
Day of the Communist Youth and of 
Soviet Women, and last but not least 
interesting, of the young Russians 
who play games—boys and girls flow- 
ing through the Red Square with oars 
and tennis racquets and footballs and 
boxing gloves and all the instruments 
of games. But May Day is different. 
That is the symbol of what the Revo- 
lution stands for, I mean the victory 
of the proletariat, the defeat of the 
bosses and the landlords, the freedom 
of the workers and peasants to create 
their own state for themselves, to 
work for themselves in a country 
where no individual can profit from 
their toil. 

In the days before the first of May 
in Moscow the streets ring with shout- 
ing—the inhabitants of the city are 
rehearsing the great parade. In the 
early morning before they go to work 
and late in the evening when their 
work is done you see lines of them 
rehearsing the parade. One might 
think they would find this onerous or 
irksome. They do not, because they 
are proud of the Russia they are build- 
ing, the new Russia, whose motto is 
“all for all instead of each for each,” 
they are proud of it and they love it, 
and are eager and willing to give 
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hours of their leisure for its glory. 

Then the parade itself. First the 
Red Army, the only army in the world 
whose motto is defense. The others 
talk about defense, but do they mean 
it? Do the Japanese mean it? Or the 
Germans? Or the Italians? Sure, 
France means it, or Britain, those fat 
and satiated nations, and the United 
States also, so fortunately secure be- 
hind two oceans. 

But the USSR has nothing to gain 
from aggressive action against any- 
one. What it wants is to defend the 
Revolution. That is its real task. For 
many years the Bolsheviks have 
feared that the capitalist world will 
attack them. I have sometimes 
thought that this fear was exagger- 
ated or even had a political inspira- 
tion in the sense that the people of 
Russia have been told “you must rally 
round the flag, boys, because the 
enemy is at our gates and may attack 
us tomorrow morning.” There may 
have been a time when that was true, 
but now it is true no longer. Today 
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the Red Army is the concrete expres- 
sion of Soviet Power, the shield and 
buckler of the revolution, and some- 
thing more than that. It is the out- 
ward and visible sign of the success 
which the USSR has achieved in in- 
dustrialization. Lest I may be su- 
spected of partiality in this matter, I 
will quote the opinion of one of the 
greatest military experts in Europe. 
The French General Loiseau, Chief of 
French Military Intelligence and Vice 
Chief of the French Army Staff, after 
attending the manoeuvres of the Red 
Army near Kiev early last Fall, said: 
“One of the things which impressed 
me most about the Red Army was its 
excessively high degree of mechan- 
ization. I wish that we French had an 
army so efficiently mechanized, that 
we had such a modern tank corps and 
other equipment as the Russians.” 

The Red Army parade, however, is 
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only a small part—an impressive part, 
if you like—of the May Day celebra- 
tions. After the Army has paraded 
the people of Moscow surge through 
the Red Square in serried ranks, for 
hours and hours. Upwards of a mil- 
lion men, women and children pass 
through the Red Square on May Day. 
The main basis on which their demon- 
stration is organized is of course the 
factories—the workers of Moscow. 
But there are also the other State or- 
ganizations, business enterprises and 
offices, the railroad workers, the build- 
ers, the street car employees, and so 
on and so forth. In recent years there 
has been a great and evident growth 
of a new character. I refer to the 
sport or games organizations of the 
“Communist Youth” and the “Young 
Pioneers,” which naturally include 
both sexes. In my own opinion the 
most significant feature of the success 
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of the Bolshevik Party in Russia is its 
appeal to Youth. Lenin once said, 
“Give me four years to train the 
youngsters and they (our enemies) 
will never set our clock back.” In- 
stead of four years they have had 
eighteen, and they have trained them, 
and are training them. It is an ob- 
vious axiom that one of the easiest 
ways in which young people are 
trained to joint effort—which is, it 
must not be forgotten, the ideal of the 
USSR, according to its theory of “all 
for all instead of each for each,”—is by 
playing games. Therefore, nowadays, 
Young Russia is games-crazy. Tennis, 
basketball, hockey, football, rowing— 
you might almost say, at least for the 
major cities, that they play games as 
much as in the United States. To 
Americans this may not seem unusual, 
but to Russians it is a revolution of 
habit little less startling than the 
Revolution itself. 

There is another interesting point 
about the parades nowadays. They 
have lost not all but a good deal of 





the atmosphere of hostility which 
used to prevail. In the early days they 
were always hating someone. The 
floats and banners were directed 
against Chamberlain or Lord Curzon 
or the Japanese or Mr. Hoover or 
Poincare or capitalists, that is to say 
some hated figure of whom the Pus- 
sians were then afraid. Because hat- 
red and fear are twins. Now, on the 
contrary, the banners and floats are 
little concerned with foreign enemies. 
There is some of it—for instance, Hit- 
ler and Nazi Germany, and the Japan- 
ese militarists—but most of the decor- 
ations in this May Day parade will 
typify achievement, the new subway 
or the latest Soviet automobile and 
tractor, or any other success of Soviet 
industry. And the explorations which 
the Soviet is making—they too will 
appear in the May Day parade. The 
exploration of the Arctic, or of the 
Pamirs, the discovery in Peru, by a 
Soviet expedition, of a potato which 
can resist the extremes of heat and 
cold and is impervious to the Euro- 
pean potato disease—those are Soviet 
achievements of which they are right- 
ly proud. They are proud and no lon- 
ger afraid. 

Finally, there is something which 
can only be seen by an eye-witness on 
the spot. I mean the change in the 
attitude of the people. On these “par- 
ade days” traffic is completely stopped 
in the streets of Moscow, but for- 
eigners are allowed to ride in their 
automobiles. I don’t ride about in an 
automobile because I want to ride in an 
automobile but because I have to. I 
have to see what’s going on and to get 
back to write my story and to get the 
story to the Foreign Office censor for 
approval and then take it to the tele- 
graph office. If you imagine a million 
people marching through a city and 
thronging its streets, you can readily 

(Continued on page 24) 
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FACTS and FIGURES 





The Gorky Dairy in Moscow is a large 

mechanized establishment, preparing 

twenty kinds of milk products. The pic- 

ture shows the manufacture of paper 

containers, in which the products are 
marketed 


LENINGRAD’S LARGEST FLOWER 
SHOP recently received the following 
note: 

“Please send by express 450 rubles 
worth of fresh cut flowers for the wed- 
ding of our best milk-maid.” 

(Signed) SIROYEDIN, 
Chairman of the Kirov Kolhoz. 


FIFTY-THOUSAND DIAL TELE- 
PHONES will be installed in Moscow 
homes this year after eight exchanges 
now in construction are completed. 


A PALACE OF SOVIETS for Lenin- 
grad was proposed by the regional 
party secretary Zhdanov and passed 
by the city Soviet. It will be built in 
one of the workers’ districts and will 
house all municipal departments. 


200,000 BICYCLES will be produced 
by the Kharkov Bicycle Factory this 
year as compared with 80,000 last 
year. The output is scheduled to reach 
300,000 in 1937 after the alterations 
are finished. 


VILLAGE RESTAURANTS are being 
opened by the consumers’ coopera- 
tives. Dinners, hot or cold, zakuski 
(appetizers) tea, coffee and beer are 
sold at moderate prices. The restau- 
rants are equipped with radio and 
gramophone. Newspapers and maga- 
zines are also available to the patrons. 


SOVIET AGRICULTURAL MACHIN- 
ERY is now being exported to the 
following countries: Lithuania, Lat- 
via, Estonia, Turkey, Greece, Holland, 
Denmark, Belgium, Italy, Iran and 
South America. Only a few years ago 
the Soviet Union imported in large 
quantities most of the types of ma- 
chinery it now exports. 


WORKERS OF THE “RED TRI- 


ANGLE?” rubber factory in Leningrad 
purchased 29 thousand theatre tickets 
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during the month of February from 
the ticket office located at the plant. 


THE BLUE PRINTS for the sixteen 
planes of the “Maxim Gorky” type 
(largest land plane in the world) have 
been completed. These giants will be 
of the same size as the ill-fated origi- 
nal but are planned for greater speed 
and distance due to improvements in 
design and motors. They will be used 
for regular passenger traffic whereas 
the “Maxim Gorky” was employed 
principally in propaganda work. 


SPECIAL RECORDINGS FOR CHIL- 
DREN have been announced by the 
Gramophone Trust for this year. A 
total of seventy recordings will be 
made, of which fifty will be musical. 


SEVENTY-SIX NEW STYLES of 
knitwear were manufactured during 
February by the “Red Banner” Knit- 
ting Mills of Leningrad, the largest 
in the Union. 


AN IMPOSING MONUMENT in mem- 
ory of the great physiologist Pavlov 
will be erected on one of the principal 
squares of Leningrad. 


A WATER TAXI to seat four passen- 
gers has been designed for the Volga- 
Moscow Canal which will be completed 
in the spring of next year. 


THE LENINGRAD PLANETARIUM, 
now in construction, will be equipped 
entirely by Soviet plants. The Lenin- 
grad optical goods factory has already 
designed the necessary instruments. 


NO MEETINGS of any kind for mem- 
bers of the Young Communist League 
(Komsomol) during the spring school 
vacations, according to a decision by 


the central committee of the organiza- 
tion. 


LUNCH WAGON—SOVIET STYLE. 
A trolley car fitted out as a restau- 
rant has been put in use in the city of 
Sverdlovsk, Capital of the Urals. The 
trolley runs on the line connecting the 
city market with the Ural machine 
works on the outskirts of the city. 


RECREATION CENTERS for collec- 
tive farm children are being organized 
by many villages in the Kursk region. 
Twenty such centers have been or- 
ganized in one “rayon” (roughly, a 
county). 


THE MAKERS OF “CHAPAYEV,” 
the brothers Vassiliev, are at work on 
a film depicting the struggle against 
the Whites and interventionists in 
the Far East. 


FUR GARMENTS valued at 340 mil- 
lion rubles will be put on the market 
this year, compared with 200 million 
rubles worth sold last year. 


THIRTY-SIX PLANTS, manufactur- 
ing roofing tile, will be built this year 
by villages in the Moscow province. 


250 TROLLEY BUSSES, a like number 
of regular busses, and 450 taxis will be 
added this year to Moscow’s transpor- 
tation system. Fifty trolley busses will 
appear on the streets of Leningrad 
this year. 


MEDICAL THERMOMETERS, 214 
thousand of them, were exported last 
year by the Soviet Union. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS have been 
added to the staff of Moscow’s central 
department store to give expert advice 
to patrons of that store. 





THE LATEST SOVIET MODEL IN A FIVE-PASSENGER CAR 
The Molotov automobile plant in Gorky has started mass production of this four- 


cylinder car, known as the “M-I.” 


Soviet workers are beginning to buy their own 


cars, and special garages are being built for them at some of the factories 
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_I VISIT THE RED ARMY 


By 


ARTHUR BEHRSTOCK 


| ie was a warm, pleasant sort of 
day, and when the truck shoved 
off from the curb in front of the Mos- 
cow Daily News office we all felt 
pretty good. There were about 
twenty of us, all seated on precarious 
chairs on the back of the truck. 
Packed close together and with the 
sun shining warm on our heads and 
bare arms, we began to sing and joke 
and laugh. We were going to pay 
a call on the Red Army; live with 
them for a day in their camp just out- 
side of Moscow; eat with them, play 
with them and talk with them; get 
to know how they lived and what 
they thought about; see what the 
Red Army was doing with the men 
it had gathered under its wings for 
these few summer months. We 
weren’t tourists paying a respectful, 
stiff and supercilious visit to men 
who had been called to the colors. 
We were Soviet workers, and this 
was, in a sense, our camp, for we of 
the Moscow Daily News, had volun- 
teered to give a helping hand in the 
direction of its cultural life—an ex- 
ample of the “patronage” system, by 
means of which Soviet organizations 
give each other friendly help. It must 
be emphasized, however, that our 
help was no unilateral affair. The 
Red Army men were also our patrons, 
supervising our course in marksman- 
ship and, in general, our education in 
things military. 

We were out there to see how our 
charges were getting along: they 
wanted to know how things were with 
us, about America, about New York’s 
strange, tall buildings that reached 
up into the stars, about Washington 
and the New Deal. So, after taking 
a preliminary stroll though the cool, 
towering forest in which the camp 
lay, we got down to business. They 
showed us the latest model machine 
gun, took it apart, named every de- 
tail and explained the principle by 
which it worked with a fullness that 
comes only with a genuine enthusiasm 
for the subject explained and with 
that eagerness to receive and impart 
knowledge whichis peculiar to the 
Soviet Union. 

But their love for this super-effi- 
cient dealer of death did not have the 
ring of hatred of the professional sol- 
dier in it. It was the admiration of a 
person almost physically in love with 
modern technique, with this machine, 
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A Red Army soldier takes the oath of 
allegiance during a May Day celebration 


which, regardless of the object for 
which it was produced, did its job ef- 
ficiently and well. For it is patent to 
anyone who has encountered even one 
Red Army man that the Red Army is 
an army of peace, of defense, and, 
what is most important to one inter- 
ested in the human rather than the 
political, that love of peace is now as 
germane to the individual Red Army 
man, as native to his way of thinking, 
as love of the soil to a farmer. The 
Red Army man is taught peace and 
internationalism in the schools, in the 
Red Army itself. He looks upon ag- 
gression and offensive war in much 
the same way that the average Soviet 
citizen looks upon unemployment: it 
is not so much cruel as simply beyond 
his idea of civilized human conduct. 

Talk to these men as I have. Yes, 
they will fight to the last ditch against 
a war of aggression, but wage one, 
never. For they are studying in their 
political classes—in that very Red 
Army camp, too—the causes of wars. 
So, if and when they must go over the 
top, they will know why the bayonets 
are in their hands and the exact rea- 
son for the direction in which they are 
pointed. 

That is why, to speak plainly, Herr 
Hitler is not so much ambitious as 
simply cockeyed when he thinks that 
he could actually hold Soviet territory 





—territory whose people no longer 
think along capitalist lines, but in the 
straight socialist way—even if he 
did manage somehow to stage a suc- 
cessful war with the aid of a capital- 
ist coalition. 

The real extent of his delusion be- 
came apparent only later in the after- 
noon when we and the Red Army men, 
their stocky brown bodies stripped 
bare to the waist, played volleyball 
together. When the men offered us 
the court—with that profusion of hon- 
est hospitality so characteristic of the 
Russian people—when they conversed 
with us, following the game, on poli- 
tics, art and literature, we felt that we 
had seen the flesh and blood appear- 
ance of a type which has for so many 
years been living only in the shadowy 
form of a Hollywood hero: the com- 
bination of soldier, gentleman and 
scholar. 

When you feel in your bones, as I 
did, the warmth and hospitality with 
which the men gave up game time that 
must have been precious to them, the 
charity with which they condoned our 
well-intentioned boners on the court, 
their honest regret at our departure 
for other parts of the camp; when you 
talk with them and learn that their only 
desire is to live a busy, constructive 
and peaceful life—then you know the 
type of men of whom this Red Army 
is composed. You know that this is 
not an army of hardened and boister- 
ous mercenaries, of military robots, or 
of men fed on the glorification of war, 
but of men who summarize in them- 
selves all those human qualities which 
we most value and which we think of 
as characterizing builders, philoso- 
phers and poets rather than soldiers. 

We had our noon meal with the Red 
Army men. Sitting on long, rough 
boards that lined a long, boarding- 
house table, we made noisy excursions 
into the bowls of thick, Russian 
borsch, the hamburgers, the macaroni. 
Tea and a cranberry dessert, on the 
tastiness of which Russians and Amer- 
icans violently disagree, topped off the 
meal. It was a filling meal, obviously 
not designed for sedentary people like 
us; there was plenty of it, however, 
and it was, on the whole, tasty. 

After we had taken a turn at the 
shooting range, our escorts showed 
us into one of the Red Corners, a tent- 
like structure strewn with newspapers 
and magazines and decorated by the 
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best available home talent. The 
simplicity of the building, as con- 
trasted with its rich significance, 
made many of us feel, I think, that we 
were at last standing before the Alad- 
din’s lamp that held within it the 
secret of the Red Army; for, if there 
is one key to the mystery, romance 
and legend that has sprung up about 
the Red Army, it is this: education. 

I recently read a statement made by 
a Turkmenian Red Army man which 
illustrates this with almost fairytale 
simplicity. After explaining why he 
will fight for the Soviet Union, he tells 
something of himself: 

“All their lives my great-grand- 
father, my grandfather and my father 
herded the landlord’s sheep in the 
Kyzyl-Kum Desert for a handful of 
rice and a crust of bread. I, too, was a 
shepherd, a helper of the landlord’s 
dog which watched the herd. None of 
us ever knew what it meant to read 
and write. Life was like a black 
night.... 

“Now I am studying in the Lenin 
Military School, and will soon become 
a lieutenant. . .” 

He was studying, and so were all 
these Red Army men in this camp just 
outside of Moscow ... studying, not 
only learning how to stick a bayonet 
into a straw dummy. Collective farm- 
ers who, if the Tsar had remained, 
would still be mere lumps of clay 
tilling small plots of unfertile soil, 
whose intellectual life would have 
been limited to the discussion of fod- 
der for a thin and bedraggled horse— 
these men penetrate into the mysteries 
of economics and history, into philo- 
sophical concepts, while they take 
their turn at the shooting range. They 
study foreign languages, read foreign 
literature—these big, clumsy peasants 
with the close-shaven heads and the 
broad laughing faces. They enter the 
Red Army from the village, unschooled 
in the ways of modern, efficient agri- 
culture—they return, their heads 
bursting with formulae for fertilizer, 
with schemes for crop rotation and 
with the painfully memorized parts of 
the caterpillar tractor. 

Their keen interest in politics, their 
sharp and realistic grasp of the out- 
side world, their intense feeling for 
art and literature were, however, re- 
vealed only at the end of the day, 
when we gathered in a circle for an 
informal open forum that took place 
in a clearing in the forest. Our in- 
formation wasn’t really broad and 
deep enough to meet the depth and 
breadth of their questions about the 
outside world. The questions came 
slowly at first, after embarrassed in- 
tervals of silence and in the hushed 
voice of men who are afraid that their 
requests might be foolish, obvious or 
irrelevant. But the enthusiasm of 
our answers—for we were now paying 
in kind for the information given us— 
soon bolstered their courage. Then the 
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questions flew at us from all sides. 
What about Roosevelt? Did he really 
think—did people really believe—that 
he was building socialism? Was 
Romain Rolland popular in the out- 
side world? Had the workers in Amer- 
ica begun to develop their own move- 
ment in art and literature? Was it 
true, all that they had read about the 
Negro? They wanted to know in par- 
ticular about Admiral Stirling, whose 
call for a holy crusade of capitalist 
powers against the USSR had just 
been published in the Soviet press. 

The shadows of late afternoon be- 
gan to fall over the clearing in which 
we were assembled. But the stream of 
questions flowed on and on. These men 
were thirsty for knowledge, for every- 
thing that we could give them. But 
it was time to go. We had one last 
request. We who had heard the thun- 
dering voices of the Red Army men 
marching occasionally through the 
streets of Moscow demanded that the 
last advantage of the afternoon be 
ours: they must sing for us. Their 
singing was not the accidental com- 
bination of good natural voices, but 
showed the strength and depth that 
comes from careful choral training. 
The Red Army, it seems, is a school 
of music. 

As we raced along the highway 
on our way back to the city, we all felt 
pretty good, but it wasn’t particularly 
because the Red Army men had been 
“very nice,’”’ or the camp “very beauti- 
ful” or our escorts “very obliging.” It 
was something much more stimulat- 
ing than a simple good time—the 
sharp clear pleasure of meeting some- 
thing read and dreamt about but 
never encountered. We had met, to 
put it in its broadest terms, soldiers 
being educated to peace and for a use- 
ful life, and an army organized only 
for defense. And these one does not 
encounter every day. 


MAGNITOGORSK 
(Continued from page 9) 


take any effective measures to edu- 
cate Andrey into other channels of 
activity. Sarov, you like the theatre. 
I have seen you there often. But have 
you ever taken Andrey with you to 
the theatre?” 
Sarov interrupted from the floor: 
“T asked him but he said he was busy.” 
Glazer continued. “You should have 
kept after him. Andrey’s drinking is 
not only his fault. We are all re- 
sponsible. We must all recognize our 
responsibility. I do not believe that 
there is anybody who is incorrigible.” 
Glazer spoke for two or three min- 
utes longer. After he had sat down, 
a tall lean worker of about twenty-five 
got up. It was Andrey. ‘‘Comrades,” 
he said, “If any of you ever see me 
drunk again, I will shoot myself.” 
Many other workers spoke. They 
spoke about everything that had to 


do with the work of the mill. The 
discussion lasted an hour. Then the 
plan was passed with two amend- 
ments. 

Just after the passing of the plan 
the store-room keeper came puffing 
in looking worried. He had no sooner 
gone through the door than he an- 
nounced, “Just got some new gloves 
in, come in after the meeting and get 
yours.” 

“Hold on, hold on,” said Ivanov, the 
assistant to Weisburg. “Not so fast. 
Why didn’t you get gloves before? 
Weren’t any there? I guess you didn’t 
try so hard, especially since you seem 
to have gotten some within one hour, 
since the question was brought up in 
the meeting.” The store-room keeper 
did not say anything. He took a se- 
vere reprimanding from the assistant 
to the chief. 

Then the second part of the meeting 
began. 

A very clear report on the interna- 
tional situation of twenty minutes 
length was given by a worker who 
was a student of the Communist Uni- 
versity. The report was followed by 
a wide discussion about the United 
Front, about the tactics of the French 
Party and about the shortcomings 
of the work of the Parties of some 
other countries. The workers showed 
a tremendous interest. 

And in this way the trade union 
carries out its three very important 
jobs. Educating the workers, fighting 
for production, and protecting the 
workers against occasional bureau- 
cratic administrators, dishonest book- 
keepers, etc. 

Mill 500, due to the initiative of the 
trade union, is equipped with the best 
cultural and sanitary equipment in 
Magnitogorsk. The club room would 
not look out of place in the Yale Club 
in New York. There is a large clean 
shower room and dressing room. 
There are five front row permanent 
seats at the theatre, and five at the 
circus which belong to the trade un- 
ion organization of Mill 500 and which 
are given out by the union organiza- 
tion to the workers and their families. 

Disputes of all kinds connected 
with overtime pay, hours, wages, late- 
ness to work, distribution of places 
in rest homes, are all part of the func- 
tions of the trade union. You can 
easily see that the role of the trade 
union in the lives of the workers is 
a very important one. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 
The address of the Chicago FSU 
is now 


Room 710 
123 W. Madison St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Sidney LeRoy, Organizer 
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(Continued from page 17) 


ing down more persistently than ever. 
Varka went over to the window. 

“Raining. . . . How’ll I get to work in 
this?” She sat down on a stool and began 
to tie on her bast sandals that smelt 
strongly of sweat and burnt straw. 
Mother went about sleepily tying up 
their dinners in two red handkerchiefs. 
Each carried a piece of bread, a couple 
of raw potatoes and a bit of bacon fat the 
size of a thimble. 

Now I would have to get up and go to 
the slag bank to collect old iron. I had 
been awake a long time. I was used to 
getting up early. Grandad woke up and 
turned restlessly. 

Varka was just going towards the door, 
with an old sack over her shoulders to 
protect her from the rain, when Grandad 
beckoned to her. 

“Varka,” he whispered. “You won’t 
forget you promised me—a lemon? When 
my heart pains—I get a longing for some- 
thing sour—so be a good girl, Varka, 
don’t forget... .” 

“T’ll bring you a lemon for sure, Gran- 
dad.” 

As she tramped beside her father to 
the factory she could feel the damp com- 
ing through the soles of her shoes, now 
the warmth of the night by the stove had 
gone out of them. 

“A lemon—but what about the money” 
—she was thinking. “I wonder if Nasten- 
ka would lend it to me—she’s got plenty. 
How much does a lemon cost, anyhow?” 

Nastya used to go to the foundry in her 
Sunday clothes. She had soft black 
leather boots, a blue flowered shawl that 
covered her back well, and some crisp 
new rubles in the handkerchief she kept 
next to her breast. Varka was wondering 
where her friend got all the money from. 
Wasn’t Nastya paid the same fifty kopeks 
a shift as Varka? 

When she reached the foundry, Varka 
hid the red handkerchief with her dinner, 
and tied on an apron like the masons 
wore. 

“Hey, lasses!” she called out gaily to 
the far corner of the shop. “My respects! 
How’re you all getting on there?” 

“Hello, Varka! Come on over here!” 
they shouted back in chorus. 

They drew her into their circle, throw- 
ing their arms around her neck. A few 
minutes still remained until the siren 
would go. 

“You start—Varka,” her pals urged. 
She tied her hair back under her ker- 
chief, drew in her breath and began a 
Ukrainian song in a high, sonorous voice. 

Grey-haired foundrymen filed past the 
singers, an elderly man with spectacles 
and a face burnt and withered from the 
furnace fires halted a moment to listen. 
He gazed affectionately at the girls and 
stroked his moustache with a scorched 
hand. His faded white eyebrows twitched 
a little. Young fellows came running from 
all corners of the works. They, too, stood 
linked in a ring and joined their rich 
and powerful voices to the chorus. 

The siren began to moan softly. Then 
it swelled to a roar. The voices quavered, 
the chorus got out of tune. The roar and 
whistle of the steam drowned the song. 
The iron gong was booming hollowly 
through the workshops. A foreman ran 
up. : 

People hurried and scurried about. The 
transmission belts of the mixer whizzed. 

With a spade in her hand Varka took 
her place at a heap of wet sand and clay. 
Her friend Nastya, dressed in a red shawl 
today, laid hold of the handles of the 
wheelbarrow. A girl with high full breasts 
took up the handbarrows and dragged 
them away into the depths of the foundry. 

An iron table stood in the corner of the 
workshop. Whenever Varka’s’ spade 
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touched it accidentally, it rang. It was 
clean and polished. It had a high rim 
to prevent things falling off. In the centre 
stood an axle with two thick polished 
rollers. The belt drove them on swifter 
than horses round a circus ring. Varka 
threw sand and clay under their feet. The 
two iron rollers pursued one another 
steadily mixing the mass of sand and 
earth. It was a mixer; the entire work- 
shop depended on this machine. 

Here it was dark and damp from the 
wet sand. A foreman sat on a heap of 
bricks not far off, with a pipe between his 
yellow teeth, calling out monotonously: 

“Now, then, my beauties, look sharp! 
Hurry up, there, hurry, girls!” 

Varka went on flinging the sand over 
her shoulder into the mixer. Never once 
did she straighten her back, nor raise 
her head. The sand was heavy and drew 
the spade to the ground. Her arms, re- 
sisting, gripped the spade, whirled round. 

The sand flew, and dribbled and fell. 
Varka’s strong white arms gleamed as 
they swung up over her shoulders, down 
to the ground again, up to the mixer. The 
blue veins stood out in them. And it was 
only breakfast time! The sun was just 
coming in at the window. 

Quite near her the voice rang out as 
usual: 

“Now, then, my beauties, look sharp! 
Hurry up, girls, hurry up!” 

Nastya ran with the wheelbarrow. The 
wooden wheel rattled over the rails. The 
wheelbarrow was full of wet stand, heavy 
and dark. Nastya ran after the wheel. 
She held the handles high above her 
knees, and her yellow-flowered frock 
flapped as she ran. She reached the heap 
of earth, flung the handles boldly over and 
tipped out the sand. 

One after the other the wheelbarrows 
came and after the well-oiled wheel ran 
Nastya. Her red cheeks were paler now. 
Her shawl had slipped down off her head, 
but she did not bother to fix it. Clay 
clung to the hem of her skirt. She had 
scratched her fine boots on something 
sharp. But she did not notice. 

“Come now, my beauties, look sharp! 
Hurry up, girls, hurry up!” 

The dinner hour came at last and the 
girls from the Dog Kennels brightened up. 
They raced each other to the sand drier 
to find a good place in which to bake 
their potatoes. When the potatoes came 
out, baked and floury, they salted them, 
ate them, licked their lips. They munched 


the golden, appetizing bread and washed 
it down with tea made out of dried rasp- 
berries. 

But after dinner Varka’s spade often 
rested idly in her hand. She wanted to 
straighten her back every few minutes. 

When at last the siren boomed out 
wearily, Varka almost dropped onto the 
sand. For a few minutes she sat without 
moving, thinking of nothing at all. 

She turned and saw that Nastya and 
the others were sitting just as motionless 
as she. 

When they had rested they went up to 
her. 

“Well, come on, Varka, let’s go.” 

It was dark, the skies were still drip- 
ping. The mouldy earth squelched be- 
neath the girls’ feet. Their shawls were 
heavy with the rain. They had a long 
way to go. Through the whole town. 
And back at work by daybreak. Nastya 
bent over to her friend’s ear. 

“Varka, let’s stay the night in the dry- 
ing-room.” 

They returned to the works, dug a 
place for themselves in the hot sand and 
curled up there, Nastya with her head on 
Varka’s knees. 

“It'd be nice now to be sitting round the 
lamp”—she murmured, sleepily—‘“and the 


accordion playing ‘Sufferings’—and 
there’d be dancing! And all sorts of 
sweets!” 


She moved nearer. Quite close to Var- 
ka’s breast, she whispered: 

“Varka, I know a nice place to go. Will 
you come with me? Come on. There’ll be 
an accordion playing and songs and food 
as much as you want—and nothing to 
pay. You get paid in the bargain. Come 
on, Varka.” 

“You get paid? What for?” 

“Oh, you know—dancing and that”— 
said Nastya, a little embarrassed. 

“Ah-h—” drawled Varka sleepily. 

“Varka, love, come with me, it’s no fun 
me going by myself. Do come. We'll die, 
anyhow. Might as well have a good time 
while you can.” 

“Are there any lemons there?” asked 
Varka, suddenly remembering her prom- 
ise. 

“Lemons? I don’t know that I noticed 
—but I’m sure there are. Sure to be, I 
should think.” 

Without further inquiries, Varka 
jumped up and went along with her 
smart young friend. It was only when 

(Continued on page 26) 
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-»-Letters.-. 


More Asout HUMAN NATURE 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

In reply to the letter by Mr. Frank 
Fleming in the April issue, I wish to ex- 
press my opinion on this point. 

According to my knowledge derived 
from studying pedagogy and psychology, 
there ain’t such an animal as “Ole Deb- 
bill Human Nature.” 

A child is born with a mind as clear as 
a sheet of white paper before it has been 
handled and creased. Life, as we grow in 
years, makes all the creases: love, hate, 
cruelty, jealousy, kindness or various 
other tendencies. It all depends on the 
environment and circumstances. Healthy 
and kindly surroundings create healthy 
bodies and healthy minds. Poor, dis- 
eased conditions make for human cripples 
and criminals. 

“Have the workmen all become saints 
in the Soviet Union?” asks Mr. Fleming. 

No, Mr. Fleming, of course not. But 
they have become normal humans, which 
is more important. Before the revolution 
85 per cent of the Russian people were il- 
literate, downtrodden slaves, who saw no 
love, no kindness, not even sympathy from 
those who ruled them. In return they had 
nothing in their hearts but fear and 
hatred for their rulers. 

The task of the Soiet Government to 
shape these human cripples, products of 
Tsarist rule, into normal human beings, 
was not easy. There are still in existence, 
of course, jealousy and many other un- 
pleasant characteristics. You see, Mr. 
Fleming, Communism, the ultimate goal 
of the Soviet Union, is not reached yet. 
Workers are still being paid according to 
their worth. Naturally, some are envious 
of the more able ones. But when there 
will be enough of everything in the Soviet 
Union, all the workers will receive ac- 
cording to their needs, regardless of 
whether they are doctors, or street clean- 
ers, or shoemakers, as long as each does 
the work in his particular line to the best 
of his ability. Then there will be no cause 
for jealousy and various other hatreds. 

As for cranks who would not conform 
and dunces who cannot learn ...I am 
confident that with the growth of culture 
and normal conditions of life such beings 
will grow less and less. And that even- 
tually we shall have a society not of saints, 
of course, but of humans sound in body 
and in mind. 

Rena Nemiroff. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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WantTeb: ARTICLES ON CHURCH, 
Prisons, MArrRIAGE 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

In comment on Mr. Frank Fleming’s 
idea of articles on “Human Nature in a 
Soviet Government”: 

Some informative articles with photos 
on the following would be timely and 
help the readers explain to others the ac- 
tual facts: the church, the prisons, and 
marriage. 

The capitalist press has enlarged its 
exaggerations on these three phases of 
Russian economy until the average citizen 
around here believes that positively no 
religious creed is allowed in Russia, that 
if a single dissenting word against Soviet 
methods is uttered—prison for the dis- 
senter; that people can marry to suit 
their own personal whims, and abandon 
and remarry to suit the occasion or that 
there are positively no religious, family 
or moral standards established in all of 
Sovietland. 

Undoubtedly the reason for this mis- 
understanding lies in the fact that only 
the best of writers are able to produce 
plain, interesting and convincing articles 
on these complicated subjects. Let’s have 
more of them! 

Of the several magazines I read, yours 
is given the preference. It is read and 
passed along. 

H. H. Nethero. 


Millersburg, Ohio. 


Too Rosy A PIcTuRE 


To Sovret Russia ToDay: 

In one respect your magazine strikes 
me as being similar to the Hearst publi- 
cations, so much the same old thing. Al- 
though it stands on the right side, it 
spends so much time on the rosy side of 
things as to become monotonous. To me, 
as well as to other liberals I know, it 
seems that you avoid too much the diffi- 
culties which are undoubtedly encounted 
in Soviet Russia today. Allow me to sug- 
gest that you delve a little more deeply 
into the problems and the details of their 
happy, intelligent solution in that great 
land. Stop saying, in effect, “The vicious 
undermining by the white guards was 
overwhelmed by the courage of the Soviet 
workers,” whenever a problem is met 
and overcome! 

Any American craving intellectual food 
can’t stomach such sloppy logic and 
glossing over difficulties. When and if 
dollars become more plentiful, you shall 
have one of them, but not the first, for 
there is much good in your publication. 

The advance in picture technique has 
been marked since I first knew Soviet 
Russia Topay. Your use of more novels 
is good. Your question and answer section 
partly overcomes the objection I men- 
tioned above. 

I hope to become able to renew my sup- 
port in the years to come. 

Richard Engdahl. 


Lewisburg, Pa. 


From A Soviet STUDENT 

To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I should like to correspond with some 
American friends of the Soviet Union. 

I am a student of the Electrical Insti- 
tute. 

My address is: Moscow, 2, Smolenski 
Boulevard 15, Apt. 90. 

B. V. Pagirev. 

Moscow, USSR. 


SoME OF OuR FAN Mali 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I feel a personal and comradely pride in 
Soviet Russia Topay and my heart goes in 
gratitude to the comrades and friends 
who originated and are building up this 
publication. 

It serves to dispel the darkness which 
ignorance, skepticism, prejudice and 
slanders create to obscure the great light 
which Soviet Russia is holding aloft to 
all the world, showing the way to a new 
life so much better in every way than 
anything ever known that it has always 
been considered the mere dream of an im- 
practical visionary. 

I only wish I could devote all my time 
in assisting to build up this publication 
and I hope that its subscriptions will 
mount up to millions. 

Eraste Vidrine. 
New Orleans, La. 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I don’t want to miss a copy of your 
valuable paper. It surely does a person 
good to sit down and read of a country 
where the workers are working for them- 
selves. After reading the magazine I send 
it on where I think it will do the most 
good. You have my very best wishes for 
everything you undertake ...I have 
thoroughly enjoyed every copy and I 
know that they have done a lot of good. 
Wishing you every good thing possible, 

John H. White. 
Grove City, Ohio. 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I regard your magazine as the most 
heartening, inspiring journal one can read 
today, with its record of almost incredible 
unselfishness and resolute courage in the 
midst of the vast experiment now being 
made in the USSR—the greatest, I think, 
and the most hopeful that the world has 
ever beheld. Wishing it all success, 

L. L. Dock. 
Fayetteville, Pa. 


MAY DAY IN MOSCOW 
(Continued from page 19) 
understand that vehicular traffic must 
be barred on that occasion, as they 
bar it in Moscow. So what we report- 
ers do who have to write the story, 
and the foreign diplomats who also 
have to—or wish to—report it to their 
governments, is to put the flag of our 
country on the front of our automo- 
bile. In the fifteen years I have spent 
in Russia no one has shown anything 
but respect for the American flag, but 
there were times when you felt that 
you were “tolerated’”—that they did 
not like you. Today, however, it is 
quite different. The May Day crowds 
make way for your car without a 
noise. They shout gaily to you in a 
joking and friendly manner; when 
you can’t get through and have to 
wait, they press around and talk. In 
other words they are cheerful. That 
perhaps, psychologically speaking, is 
the surest proof of the success of the 
Soviet Government in recent years. I 
mean that the people are cheerful, the 
people in the streets, the people of 

Russia. 
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marriages could get started 
right if Dr. Clinton’s in- 
structions for the wedding 
night were studied by those 
about to be marrie 
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SPECIFIC DIRECTIONS FOR 
MARITAL CONDUCT 
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(Continued from page 23) 

they stopped at the high fence of Agen- 
esov’s establishment that Varka recog- 
nized the Dog Kennels. She had no time 
to think now, though. Nastya ran up 
the stone steps with the air of one fa- 
miliar with the place, opened the door, 
and drew Varka quickly into the dark 
corridor. 


The room was very bright. The win- 
dows were covered outside with tightly- 
closed shutters, and inside with heavy 
curtains drawn close. There was thick, 
soft matting on the floor. A copper hook 
was fixed in the ceiling and from this 
hung a chandelier—an enormous bouquet 
of lights. 

Varka was sitting on a crumbled blan- 
ket on the bed in the corner. Her dress 
had slipped off her shoulder. There was 
a deep scratch running from her throat 
to her breast. Tiny red drops hung like 
beads outlined in places. Her fluffy 
hair hung over her eyes, her mouth. 

Someone was creeping on the floor at 
her feet, kissing her cold knees. She 
stared at his big moustache, his Astrak- 
han cap and tried to remember where 
she had seen him before. 

She could not recollect how or when 
she had left the room where they had 
been playing the accordion and dancing, 
and Nastya had tossed her head back and 
gulped down vodka, pressed her to taste 
of the sweets and pickled mushrooms. 

The man with the big moustache 
sought Varka’s hand and tried to put a 
ring on her finger. The skin was chapped 
and rough, the finger was thick and the 
ring would not go on it. The man held 
it between his knees and tried to push 
the ring on, grunting a little with the ef- 
fort. But the finger resisted him. Then 
he reached out for a glass of vodka and 
poured it over Varka’s hand. The ring 
slipped on easily now. 

The moustached man was pleased. He 
took a rainbow-hued shawl from his 
pocket and waved it before Varka’s 
drowsy eyes. 

The shawl smelt new and rustled like 
the crisp notes in the man’s other hand. 

Varka stretched out her hand for the 
rustling notes. Her fingers twitched help- 
lessly. A vision of a rounded yellow lemon 
rose before her eyes. 

She did not quite reach the money. 
She felt suddenly weak, and stooped care- 
fully over the bed. Her legs were curled 
up, and she fell on to the pillow. : She 
croaked hoarsely, trying in vain to clear 
her throat. 

Varka’s head and chest were burning, 
but her fingers were icy cold. Her 
parched lips whispered: 

“A lemon, I must have a lemon.” 

The man gave a kick at the door and 
shouted into the dark corridor: 

“Hey, bring a lemon!” 

“The master wants a lemon, his lady 
friend’s feeling a bit faint!” said the 
waiter, winking as he hurried off with 
the golden fruit. 


The master went up to the bed, and 
touched the girl on the shoulder. It was 
a chilly, slippery shoulder. 

“She must have caught cold, she’s 
trembling. I’ll leave her to sleep it off, 
then she’ll be all right,” he consoled him- 
self. He yawned and contemplated her 
white knees awhile. Then he gave a 
chuckle, placed the lemon carefully on 
the edge of the table and went towards 
the door. 

When morning came the news spread 
throughout the Dog Kennels that Ostap’s 
wife had drunk herself to death, and that 
Crazy Nikanor had had a stroke. A few 
days later the great body, so greedy for 
life, was stilled forever. 

My brother Kozma was at neither of 
the funerals. He had been sent to Siberia 
a week before. My father went to say 
goodbye to him at the transfer prison. 
Kozma had been sentenced to exile for 
starting a strike among the oilers, as- 
sistants and rollers. 

Grandad had to be carried out of the 
house as dusk was gathering. Dubniak, 
Koval, Garbuz and my father carried him 
out between them. They halted with the 
white freshly-planed coffin on their shoul- 
ders, at the very spot, perhaps, where 
long years ago Nikanor had stamped the 
earth smooth, priding himself on the hut 
he was building. Suddenly police came 
stalking up to the hut. 

The men set the coffin down in astonish- 
ment. A shaggy policeman came up, 
twisting his moustaches and demanded in 
a threatening tone: 

“Which of you is the master of the . 
house?” 

“T am,” said Dad. 

They drove all the men into the house, 
stripped them and searched them. 

“Where are your son Kozma’s things? 
What have you done with them?” the po- 
liceman demanded. 

“My son’s not been living at home for a 
long time,” Dad replied heavily. The 
shaggy one came up to me. 

“Now, then, this little chap’s going to 
tell us all about it. Aren’t you, laddie? 
What are you pouting for? Tell us now 
—did your brother take any papers any- 
where? Maybe he buried them some 
place, did he?” 

Garbuz gave me a searing glance, but 
did not open his mouth. I remembered him 
giving me a pile of leaflets of some kind, 
but I guessed that this was not to be men- 
tioned and did not open my lips. 

The shaggy man went out, and the 
others, after prowling about a little lon- 
ger, followed him into the yard. The of- 
ficer had ordered them to open the coffin. 
The Cossacks, holding their noses and 
grunting, were turning over the stiffened 
corpse of Nikanor. 

They found nothing and left very soon. 

Varka stood by Nikanor’s head, wiping 
away her tears with a rainbow-hued 
silken shawl. The soft golden tint of the 
lemon in her hand glowed in the dusk. 

(To be continued.) 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 
(Continued from page 15) 


through clinics and ambulatoria out- 
side. In 1935, the amount of money 
delegated to this medical care from 
the social insurance funds was one 
and a half billion, more than one-sixth 
of the whole budget. 

If a person is unable to go te work, 
either through illness, accident, quar- 
antine, or through being obliged to 
nurse some member of his family, that 
person is classified as temporarily dis- 
abled and receives aid from the first 
day of his absence until such time as 
he can return to work or is classified 
as an invalid entitled to a pension. 
This aid is paid out at the place of 
employment. Up to 1931, the size of 
the aid was the same for everyone, 
namely 100 per cent of the wages re- 
ceived. In that year, however, this 
was changed and the proportion now 
paid out varies according to the type 
of work performed; how long the per- 
son has worked, both generally and at 
a given enterprise; whether the per- 
son is a member of a trade union, is 
an udarnik, or a young worker not yet 
working full time. People who are not 
members of trade unions generally 
receive only 50 per cent of their wages 
for the first month of absence from 
work and two-thirds for the remain- 
ing time. On the other hand, udarniki 
who have worked not less than one 
year, no matter whether in one enter- 
prise or not, receive 100 per cent of 
their wages from the very first day. 
In other words, social insurance is 
used as an incentive for the perform- 
ance of work that will be most pro- 
ductive. The best workers, those who 
stick by their jobs and do not con- 
tribute to labor-turnover, those who 
are members of trade unions, those 
who do the kind of work most neces- 
sary for the building of socialism, are 
given preferential treatment. 

In cases of pregnancy, all women 
employees not only receive aid for 
temporary absence from work, but are 
in fact expected to absent themselves 
for a given period before and after the 
birth of their child. The total period 
varies from twelve to sixteen weeks 
depending on the physical strain of 
the work that the woman is perform- 
ing. Most important of all, the job 
is guaranteed to the woman on her 
return to work. All women workers 
and all wives of wage-earners are also 
given a supplementary benefit on the 
birth of the child to help pay for the 
layette and payments are made after 
the birth to provide for supplement- 
ary feeding. 

In the case of funerals either of an 
insured person or of a dependent 
member of the insured’s family, aid 
is given either in the form of money 
or by the trade union itself under- 
taking the funeral and charging the 
cost to the social insurance fund. 
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OS MTEL LO NOLL SOLER IEE OLLIE SRS LE LE BEEBE I ES : 
Moscow Newlyweds. Masha, the bride, is 
forewoman in a textile mill—Kolya, the 
groom, is a radio technician. They have 
just registered their marriage at ZAGS 

Pensions are paid to persons who 
are permanently disabled either as the 
result of professional accident, occu- 
pational disease or of causes unre- 
lated to his occupation, and the pay- 
ment of pensions begins as soon as 
invalidism is established. There is no 
lapse of time between the stoppage of 
aid for temporary disability and the 
beginning of pension payments. The 
invalids are divided into three groups 
depending on the extent to which they 
are disabled. The pension is a per- 
centage of the average salary for the 
last twelve months of employment. 
The percentage is determined accord- 
ing to the group of invalids to which 
the person belongs; by the cause of 
invalidism; and in some cases by the 
type of work which has been done and 
on the length of time the person has 
worked. Preference is given to those 
who have been incapacitated as a 
result of occupational accident or di- 
sease. Such persons if they are com- 
pletely incapacitated receive 100 per 
cent of their former wage, no matter 
how short or how long a time they 
have been working. Should the de- 
gree of a person’s disability change, 
he is transferred to a different invalid 
group and the pension is adjusted ac- 
cordingly. 

Old age pensions as such only began 
to be paid in 1928. Before that time, 





people who were incapacitated by old 
age were taken care of under the laws 
for general invalidism. In 1928, how- 
ever, the payment of pension upon 
reaching a definite age was established 
for certain groups of wage-earners, 
and since then it has been extended 
until it covers all the main groups of 
workers. Those who work under- 
ground or in other hazardous kinds of 
work are eligible for pension at the 
age of fifty if they have worked for 
a period of twenty years. In other 
branches of labor, men are eligible at 
sixty after having worked twenty-five 
years, and women at fifty-five after 
twenty years of work. The size of 
pension varies from 50 to 65 per cent 
of the average wage for the last 
twelve months of employment, depend- 
ing on the type of work that has 
been performed. 

Dependents of insured persons who 
have died or whose whereabouts is un- 
known also receive a pension. 

It must be noted that in the Soviet 
Union, rent varies with the wages re- 
ceived, so that a person receiving a 
pension smaller than his previous 
wage would pay less rent. Also when 
the cost of bread went up in 1935 at 
the time of discarding ration cards, 
pensions were likewise raised. More- 
over persons receiving pensions are 
encouraged to work if they are able 
to do so. They receive wages for this 
work in addition to their pension, un- 
less the sum of the two exceed the 
former wage. In that case the pen- 
sion is decreased. 

All these pensions and aids are 
vitally important, for it is by them 
that Soviet social insurance protects 
the worker. Nagging fear of the fu- 
ture is removed. The workers are able 
to face life without dread as to what 
will happen to themselves or to their 
family if they fall ill or are injured. 
They do not have the constant spectre 
of doctor’s bills nor of funeral costs. 
A woman does not need to be anxious, 
lest having a baby will cause her to 
lose her job. A man can work without 
constant worry as to what will happen 
to his family if he dies. All this 
means security. It is an essential part 
of human happiness, of that joy in 
life which is becoming so evident in 
the Soviet Union. 

Soviet social insurance does not 
confine itself, however, merely to tak- 
ing care of eventualities. It tries to 
prevent them. It contributes large 
sums to promoting good health among 
the workers. Money is set aside for 
the building and support of rest homes 
and sanitariums. Large sums are 
spent on children’s camps, nurseries 
and kindergartens, on providing extra 
food for school children or milk for 
babies. There is a special fund for 
improving housing conditions. All 
these contributions, as is the money 
spent by social insurance on medical 
care, are of course additional to what 
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comes from the government budget 
for such purposes. It is most note- 
worthy that the proportion of the so- 
cial insurance budget that goes to 
this indirect aid is increasing. 

The object of the Soviet State is 
that the workers therein should be 
healthy and happy, free of anxiety 
about the future and so free to devel- 
op their manifold creative abilities 
both in their work and in outside cul- 
tural and social activities. Soviet so- 
cial insurance is one of the paths 
toward this goal. 


SOVIET VETS 
(Continued from page 12) 

The decree of December 8, 1921 
provided for the formation of artels, 
or cooperative workshops, for the 
disabled. By January 1, 1934, the 
disabled at work in these artels num- 
bered 103,538, 30 per cent of them 
women. In 1933 these artels produced 
450,000,000 rubles worth of goods. 
Included in the system are disabled 
citizens who have done outstanding 
work in any line of endeavor, to whom 
not only honors but special allowances 
are accorded. Special provision is 
made for the blind and the Braille sys- 
tem is being rapidly spread among 
them. 

There is a vast system of mutual 
benefit exchanges throughout the So- 
viet Union that keeps all these things 
functioning. The pension rates are set 
annually in agreement with the Com- 
missariats of Finance and War, the 
schedules being fixed according to 
group and number of dependents. Ap- 
propriations for these purposes are in- 
creased each year, not only as regards 
total amount but also with reference 
to individual allotments. 

This system of pensions to the dis- 
abled veterans, though a special cate- 
gory thoroughly worked out so as to 
include all degrees and types of dis- 
ability, is part of the whole social in- 
surance system in the Soviet Union. 
No question of “special privilege” can 
arise, for all workers participate in 
the enjoyment of social security. 

While these rights have been ex- 
tended and larger amounts appropri- 
ated year by year in the Soviet Union, 
in every capitalist country during the 
same period appropriations for pen- 
sions, hospital and domicilary care 
and rehabilitation have been reduced 
in the name of economy. The small 
pittances won by veterans through 
their organized efforts over a span of 
years, and called benefits, not rights, 
were immediately subjected to attacks 
at the beginning of the crisis by 
groups representing the banking and 
big industrialist class. The stock ar- 
gument used in one form or another 
was that the veterans should not ob- 
tain any special privilege. This argu- 
ment gained support among other 
sections of the people upon whom the 
burdens of the crisis had fallen, there- 
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by separating the veterans from the 
rest of the masses of which they are 
a part. 

Not only is the attempt constantly 
made to keep the veterans apart from 
the rest of the people, but there exist 
different groupings among the vet- 
erans themselves, each with a specific 
program. In the United States, for 
example, one organization puts for- 
ward a program of uniform pensions; 
another concerns itself with service- 
connected cases; a third contents it- 
self with preparing legislation for 
other specific categories, etc. Thus the 
whole question of pensions and the 
care of the sick and disabled has be- 
come a political football. In fact, even 
before the crisis, it was a subject for 
political maneuvering and buck-pass- 
ing. 

Now that the bonus is to be paid 
in the United States, it seems that 
there are many ways by which the 
amount due the doughboys who had 
to wait seventeen years for their ad- 
justment in wages, can be reduced in 
value. In the March issue of the Na- 
tional Legionnaire an article is head- 
lined as follows: “Veterans Warned of 
Bonus Pay Rackets.” The article be- 
gins, “Beware of wild cat get-rich- 
quick schemes, confidence games and 
gold brickers generally,” and later: 
“Reports have been received that al- 
ready a number of veterans have 
pledged their bonds for various pur- 
poses, some of them at a heavy dis- 
count.” 

In the Soviet Union there are no 
wild cat or get-rich-quick schemes, or 
discounting of social aid or pensions. 
The workers, peasants and soldiers 
swept the authors of such schemes 
from their land eighteen years ago. 
Honorably discharged veterans in the 
Soviet Union are not sent away to 
forced labor camps and left to the 
mercy of hurricanes. Nor are the sick 
and disabled veterans separated from 
their families even when it is neces- 
sary for them to receive hospital care. 
Finally, whether ex-servicemen or not, 
all workers are assured of a pension 
at the age of fifty-five, while else- 
where poverty in old age is the dread 
of most of the people, veterans and 
non-veterans alike. 

From this it can easily be seen that 
if war is forced on the Soviet Union 
the Red Army will be ready to de- 
fend their country, with full conscious- 
ness that the disabled and sick will 
be cared for. The structure for their 
aid is already there. Add the fact 
that the Soviet Union is the greatest 
single force for peace in the world 
and that the men of the Red Army 
know this, and also know that if they 
must fight it will not be in the inter- 
ests of bankers and munitions makers, 
but to defend what is their own, and 
you have the reasons why the morale 
of the Red Army will be the highest 
of any army in the world. 
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SPRING SOWING 
(Continued from page 8) 


agreement and is eagerly watching the 
returns already being reported in the 
press. Many other regions have fol- 
lowed suit. 

The 5,000 machine and tractor sta- 
tions, which alone have 283,630 trac- 
tors, have organized travelling repair 
shops everywhere. Many of them are 
equipped with short wave radio sets 
so that they may be in constant com- 
munication with their tractor brigades 
in the kolhoz fields. An especially im- 
portant factor is the addition of 
thousands of new caterpillar tractors 
to their equipment this spring. This 
type has proved the best adapted to 
Russian conditions, and is the only 
type now being made in Soviet fac- 
tories. The greater power and man- 
oeuvering capacity of the caterpillar 
type has made it possible to speed up 
all the spring processes. The extra-early 
sowing resorted to in former years 
and the sowing by airplane in mud, 
made necessary when there were not 
enough tractors to complete the sow- 
ing during the most favorable period, 
has been done away with. 

Fall crops look good, so far, and 
under average weather conditions an 
even greater increase in crop yields 
than the 24.2 per cent rise called for 
in the plan is predicted. As spring 
rides northward over the land, the 
south is being watched carefully so 
that the rest of the country may bene- 
fit by its mistakes. Every section of 
the country is kept informed of what 
every other part is doing. The for- 
ward districts help the more backward 
ones. 

While here in the United States we 
read of the AAA’s big benefits to indi- 
viduals and corporations for plowing 
under cotton, keeping land out of pro- 
duction, and killing off hogs, the So- 
viet public is excitedly following a gi- 
gantic campaign to produce more of 
everything, and Soviet farmers are 
competing for the high rewards those 
who produce most will receive. 


Come Along to the 
USSR! 


For the first time this summer the 
American Friends of the Soviet Union 
has arranged a special tour to the 
Soviet Union which is open to any 
member of the organization. The 
tour will last about eight weeks, those 
who go will have special privileges 
and full facilities to see any phase of 
Soviet life that interests them. 

First there will be a week on a So- 
viet steamer, from London to Lenin- 
grad, an experience in itself. A week 
will be spent in Leningrad and Mos- 
cow with visits to museums, shops, 
clubs, factories, homes, social institu- 
tions—presenting a cross-section of 
life in the two greatest Soviet cities. 
The next city on the itinerary is 
Kharkov, one of the chief industrial 
cities of the USSR. Its House of State 
Industry, built in 1928, is one of the 
outstanding architectural achieve- 
ments in Europe. Its Palace of Chil- 
dren, opened last year, has attracted 
world-wide interest, and marks a high 
point in the Soviet program for the 
care and education of childhood. Then 
comes Rostov, where one may visit 
the huge agricultural machinery fac- 
tory, or the famous State farm at 
“Zernograd,” nearby. The next stops 
will be Sochi, beautiful sub-tropical 
resort of the Caucasus, and Yalta, on 
the shore of the Crimea. 

From Yalta the tour will go by boat 
to Odessa, important Black Sea Port 
and industrial center, with its great 
flight of steps made famous through 
the picture “Potemkin.” The last 
visit will be to Kiev, capital of the 
Ukraine and its most beautiful city. 

The tour will be led by Dr. J. Cov- 
ington Coleman of Los Angeles, a 
leading member of the FSU who has 
written and lectured extensively on 
the Soviet Union. 

Members of the FSU should take 
advantage of this opportunity. Full 
details regarding rates and registra- 
tion will be found on page 4. 
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HALF MOON HOTEL 


ON THE BOARDWALK AT W. 29 ST. 


CONEY ISLAND, BKLYN. 


: JESSICA SMITH ; 


Author of "WOMEN IN SOVIET RUSSIA" 
GUESTS: « Victor A. Yakhontoff « Herbert Goldfrank « Alexander Lev « Quincy Howe 


¢ Maxwell Stewart « Theodore Bayer « Edwin Seaver « James Waterman Wise 
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YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
By 
TED BAYER 


Question: Will you please print infor- 
mation regarding consumers’ cooperatives 
in the Soviet Union?—T. S., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


Answer: The consumers’ cooperatives 
of the USSR have at present a member- 
ship of over 73 million people, constituting 
about three fourths of the adult popula- 
tion. The membership is enrolled in about 
forty-five thousand local societies of co- 
operators in practically every city, town 
and village. Membership is voluntary and 
open to all citizens who purchase a share. 
This required investment is proportionate 
to one’s earning capacity and may be paid 
in small installments. The share may be 
withdrawn. However, no interest is paid 
upon the investment, as all earnings of 
All Union Consumers’ Cooperatives (Cen- 
trosoyus) are reinvested in capital con- 
struction, transport, and to extend the co- 
operative net. Part of the surplus of the 
cooperatives is used for the mainte- 
nance of special vocational classes, 
schools, technicums and even universities 
for the training of cooperators. There 
are about eighty thousand students in all 
of these schools supported by the coopera- 
tives. The graduates of these schools are 
drawn into the cooperative organizations 
in various capacities, such as managers, 
officers and directors. The entire coopera- 
tive movement is democratically con- 
trolled by the membership from its lowest 
unit, the local or primary society, up to 
the highest governing body. The member- 
ship of the local society in its open meet- 
ings elect their officers and members of 
the various committees and representa- 
tives to the higher bodies. The highest 
governing body of the cooperatives is the 
Central Board, composed of seventy mem- 
bers, and a Control Commission. These 
bodies are elected by the All Union Con- 
gress of Consumers’ Cooperatives. 

The steady growth of the cooperative 
movement and its social significance are 
evidenced by the fact that in 1935 co- 
operatives were credited with 70 per 
cent. of the entire retail trade of the 
USSR. Thus the cooperatives have or- 
ganized the Soviet citizen as a con- 
sumer. 


Question: What is the relation of Outer 
Mongolia to the Soviet Union?—H. P., 
Camden, N. J. 


Answer: When in 1921 the peoples in 
Outer Mongolia revolted against their op- 
pressors and the White guard invaders, 
they were aided in their fight for national 
independence by the Soviets and the Red 
Army. The revolutionary Mongolian 
Peoples Republic immediately signed a 
pact of friendship with the Russian So- 
cialist Federated Soviet Republic. The 
Soviets subsequently withdrew the troops 
from the territory of Outer Mongolia. The 
Mongolian Peoples Republic and _ the 
Soviet Union have maintained uninter- 
rupted friendly neighborly relations. 

Since the Japanese conquest in Man- 
churia and the creation of the vassal state 
of Manchukuo and the penetration into 
Inner Mongolia, the Japanese are con- 
tinually threatening the independence of 
Outer Mongolia. They are also threaten- 
ing the invasion of the Soviet Union 
through the territories under the sover- 
eignty of the Mongolian Peoples Republic. 
The M. P. R. and the Soviet Union, faced 
by a common aggressor (Japan) further 
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consolidated their friendship by a Pact 
of Mutual Assistance, signed on March 12, 
1936. In case of a non-provoked attack 
on either of the countries, or both, the 
Soviet Union and the Mongolian Peoples 
Republic are pledged to come to each 
other’s assistance. 


Question: I would like to know the dif- 
ference between the area of the Soviet 
Union and that of the Russian Empire 
under the Tsar, which included several 
countries now outside of the Soviet 
Union.—A. S., Phila., Pa. 


Answer: The present area of the Soviet 
Union is 8,195,000 square miles. ‘The area 
of the Tsar’s Empire, which included Po- 
land, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Finland 
and Bessarabia, was 8,455,000 square 
miles. The population of the Russian Em- 
pire before the World War was estimated 
to have been 182 million people. The ter- 
ritories now comprising the USSR had in 
1914 a population of 114 million. At pres- 
ent the population of the USSR is over 
170 million. 


Question: What is the monetary unit 
and currency of the USSR?—J. B., Beaver 
Meadow, Pa. 


Answer: The monetary unit is the ruble, 
equal to 100 kopeks. Recently the USSR 
established a parity of 20 American cents 
to the ruble. Legal tender in the USSR 
are bills of various denominations issued 
exclusively by the Soviet Government and 
government coinage of silver rubles, cop- 
per, nickel and silver kopeks of various 
denominations, ranging from one to fifty 
kopeks. 


Question: Could you please tell me 
whether it is permitted to buy and sell 
homes or land in the USSR and to make 
profit on the transaction?—E. A., Madi- 
son, Wis. 


Answer: Speculation in land and houses 
in the USSR is forbidden by law. All land 
not reserved by the national government 
or the communities is in use by the farm- 
ers’ collectives or individual farm own- 
ers. The individual farmer may will the 
land to his heirs, but he cannot sell his 
property and deprive his children of the 
land. No one may purchase land for 
speculative or renting purposes and de- 
prive others who are willing to till the 
land. 

Houses cannot be dealt in for profit 
making, although a private home or 
dwelling may be sold or transferred by 
its owner with the consent of the munici- 
pality to another user. 





A sanitarium on the Black Sea for 
workers of the Abkhazian Republic 

















Wide choice of tours. Sailings to suit your 
own convenience. 





Visit Denmark, Sweden and Finland en route 

to the U.S.S.R. and Poland, Austria, Switzer- 

land and France on return . . . or have tour 

arranged in accordance with your own plans. 
Lowest rates assured. 


COMPREHENSIVE TOUR 


of the Soviet Union and Europe 
for educators and students 


Leader: PHILIP BROWN 


Pioneer in educational group travel in the 
Soviet Union. Sailing from New York July 1. 


SPECIAL TOUR 


Join our Grand Tour for general visit to any 
part of the Soviet Union. Sailing on the 
S. S. NORMANDIE, June 30th 


Conducted by 
M-B- HORTON 


President, Union Tours 


{ Mr. Horton has conducted 25 tourist 
parties to the Soviet Union since 1927 











AROUND THE WORLD 


via the Transsiberian 


A life adventure within the limits of an 
ordinary vacation. 


From Portland around the world to New York 


$650 


Top Class on Steamers 


Union Tours Leads the 
Way to the Soviet Union 








Information upon request 


UNION TOURS 


261 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 











SECOND RUSSIAN STUDY TOUR 
ONE MONTH IN RUSSIA, 


and Seven Other Countries 


DR. F. TREDWELL SMITH 
Bureau of University Travel 
Newton, Massachusetts 


Box J3 




















@ EYES EXAMINED 
@ GLASSES FITTED 





Dr. A. SHUYER 


OPTOMETRIST 
"20 Years of Eye Service" 


Uptown Office Downtown Office 
Washington Av. Cor. 172 St. 31 Union Square W. 

Bronx, N. Y. Cor. 16 St 

JErome 6-0996 Algonquin 4-7660 
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Announcing the 
Winners:- 


HE big membership drive and 

contest which opened December 
1st, 1935 came to a whirlwind finish 
April 1st, 1936 with a total of 3,659 
members secured during the period. 

This rush of new members to 
join the organization is indicative not 
only of the splendid recruiting work 
carried on by old members but of the 
growing understanding of the neces- 
sity on the part of Americans through- 
out the land to support wholehearted- 
ly the peace policy of the Soviet 
Union. 

The contest displayed further a 
rapidly growing thirst for knowledge 
about the Soviet Union, that unusual 
land where there is no unemployment, 
where wages steadily rise as living 
costs drop, where there is peace and 
plenty for all. More than one third 
of those who joined the organization 
subscribed to SovieT Russia TODAY, 
and are now enjoying the knowledge 
and information contained in the first 
issue of the magazine which is al- 
ready in their hands. 

HERMAN GORDON of Cleveland 
piled up a big lead early in the con- 
test and continued to send in members 
day after day, week after week. Due 
to his persistent effort in making new 
contacts and enrolling members he 
was able to send in a total of 200 new 
members to win the big contest. He 
is the well deserved recipient of the 
first prize, a free trip to the Soviet 
Union, arrangements for which have 
already been completed. 

Herman Gordon sails as a member 
of the special F. S. U. tourist delega- 
tion leaving July 11th on the S. S. 
Georgic. 

Other prize winners, though they 
did well, fell far behind the leader and 
second, third and fourth places were 
closely bunched. Here is a complete 
list of the prize winners except for the 
ten fifth prize winners, each of whom 
is being sent a book about the Soviet 
Union: 


1st prize: Herman Gordon, free 
trip to the Soviet Union. 
2nd prize: Anna Erdelen, $100 in 


cash. 
3rd prize: Florence Pollard, $25 in 
cash. 
4th prize: 
(a) Lena Hittelman, $10 in cash. 
(b) John C. Taylor, $10 in cash. 
(c) Paul Teitelbaum, $10 in cash. 
(d) Dorothy Homelson, $10 in cash. 
(e) H. Denys, $10 in cash. 


5th prize: Ten fifth prize winners 
each of whom is receiving a book. 
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F. S&S. U. NOTES 


Because of the tremendous momen- 
tum this membership drive has rolled 
up, and because of the great strength- 
ening of our branches throughout the 
country, the National Executive Com- 
mittee has decided to inaugurate at 
once a new membership drive starting 
May 15th, 1936. This drive and the 
special prizes offered are described 
elsewhere in this issue. Get busy at 
once and build the organization—and 
win a handsome prize! 


New York Results:- 


HE New York District celebrated 

the conclusion of the membership 
drive with a party at which prizes 
were awarded to leading branches and 
recruiters. 

During the drive, over fourteen 
hundred members were recruited in 
New York, and the Downtown Rus- 
sian Branch won first prize, having se- 
cured two hundred forty-three new 
members. The West Side Branch, 
which recruited one hundred sixty- 
nine members, came in second and al- 
so received a banner. 

Prizes for individual winners in 
New York were awarded to J. Semeno- 
vich, F. Elishuk, M. Walden, A. Pull- 
man, J. Schaeffer, E. Kajevnicoff, M. 
Rifkind, and other leading recruiters. 


New Membership 
Drive:- 


HE National Executive Commit- 

tee of the American Friends of 
the Soviet Union has just voted to 
start a new membership drive and 
contest May 15th. Every member of 
the organization and every branch and 
group is urged to lose no time but 
start the ball rolling at once. 

There are two phases to this new 
membership drive. 

The first is “every member get a 
member.” It should not be difficult for 
any member of the American Friends 
of the Soviet Union to enroll at least 
one new member during this period. 
One must not feel that it is of no im- 
portance to bring in a single new 
member. Every member that we can 
bring into our organization now adds 
tremendously to our strength to 
building the organization and for fur- 
thering the work of combatting the 
enemies of the Soviet Union. Every 
new member brought in now is a new 
fighter for the peace policy of the 
Soviet Union, against war, and against 
fascism. 

Even one new member is tremen- 
dously important. Don’t you be one to 





fail to bring a new member into the 
organization. If every member can 
now get one new member, the mem- 
bership of the organization will be 
doubled. Whether you participate in 
the contest for prizes or not, at least 
pledge yourself here and now to get 
one new member as the minimum. You 
could get a new member immediately, 
perhaps from your own family, from 
your friends and associates, from fel- 
low-members of yours in other organi- 
zations. 

At the same time this contest is be- 
ing held to select the American Stak- 
hanov. We have just concluded a 
highly successful membership cam- 
paign. The tempo has been keen, the 
work has been earnest. Members have 
been secured in every state in the 
Union. Now is the time for a real 
shockbrigader to come forward, to 
prove now in real Stakhanov spirit, 
that in addition to the great number 
of new members already secured, we 
can go forward immediately gaining 
added thousands of new members 
again. 

Those who have already won prizes 
will have to be on guard, for many of 
the new members just enrolled will 
certainly give us a strong battle. 

Every member who realizes the im- 
portance of our work must immediate- 
ly enroll a new member. In addition 
the following prizes are offered for 
those who will send in the largest 
number of new members during the 
period of this contest which begins 
May 15th, 1936 and which ends mid- 
night July 15th, 1936. 

Here are the prizes: 

1st prize: A free trip to Bermuda, 
or the Grand Canyon. 

2nd prize: A department store or- 
der for $35.00. 

3rd prize: Ten dollars in cash. 

And five 4th prizes, each of $5.00. 

This contest is only of two months 
duration. It is short and snappy and 
results must be produced at once. 
Start today and work for one of these 
prizes and be sure as your first step 
to get one new member. “Every mem- 
ber get a member.” The American 
Stakhanov should try to secure at 
least 250 new members during the 
period. 

Let’s go! 





MAY DAY GREETINGS 
to the workers and farmers of the 
USSR. 


JOE BAVLY 
E. Bronx Branch, A.F.S.U. 
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Watch f Pa ~ 
AMERICAN PREMIERE 


Thursday Evening 


APRIL 30 


at 8:30 


WE ARE FROM 


KRONSTADT 


"The greatest victory of the Soviet Cinema” 


—SERGEI EISENSTEIN 


CAMEO 


42nd Street East of Broadway 
25c TO | P. M. WEEKDAYS 








PICK YOUR 
BEST SELLER! 








| Pub. Our 
Price Price 
LABOR NeACT BOOK I—Labor Research 
EN ey pee ee pe eee $2.00 $.59 
LABOR FACT BOOK II—Labor Research = - 
THE BLACK CONSUL—A. Vinogradov. . 2.75 98 
WHEN JAPAN GOES TO WAR—Tanin- 
RR Ae ee Be A 1.75 1.75 
ORIGIN OF THE SPECIES & THE DE- 
SCENT OF MAN—two books in one vol- 
= MIDS 2 in acinaia een Sen Tes 1.00 1.00 
KA ARX—Franz Mehring ........... 5.00 2.95 
BELOMORE cTatrodaction by Gorki ...... 3.00 1.25 
SEEDS OF TOMORROW-—Sholokhov ..... 2.50 1.25 
RULERS OF AMERICA—Anna oe eoraggeal : 2.50 2.00 
COMING WORLD be thd mes 2.50 1.99 
STEEL DICTATOR—O’Conner ........... 3.00 1.25 
NATURE OF CAPITALIST ‘CRISIS—John 
ee é saeite wide wets 3.00 1.35 
REVOLT. ON THE CA 
pe REE rere ee ' 3.00 | 1.99 


Extra Special Offer 





AN 8 BOOK LENIN SET AND “STALIN” BY BARBUSSE 
New York City Price 86.95 
Order from 
WORKERS AND PEOPLES BOOK SHOPS 
OF NEW YORK 
50 a 13th Street, New me City 


oan gone local book s 
Mail Order feign W. - BOX 148 STATION D, N. Y. C. 











FOR MAY DAY and every day: “TIMELY RECORDS” of workers songs 


RISE UP: is known in 
virtually every ' spoken 
language and has a phe- 
nomenal popularity wher- 
ever it is sung. In quality 
it somewhat resembles 
certain of the earlier folk 
songs of action — the 
songs, for example, which 
were sung by the soldiers 
during the wars following 
the Reformation. In spite 
of its wide fame, it has never before been avail- 
able on records in America. 





IN PRAISE OF LEARN- 
ING: was written by 
Hanns Eisler and Bert- 
hold Brecht for Mother, 
a musical play based on 
Maxim Gorky’s novel of 


the same name. The re- Sols 
uric bye HANNS EIZLB iy 





INTERNATIONALE: is available, in only two 


recordings, both of which are band versions. This 


UNITED FRONT: Al- 
though this is one of 
Eisler’s latest songs, it 
has been printed and re- 
printed time and time 
again in magazines and 
books. Those who have 
not heard it actually sung 
have a surprise in store 
when they play this rec- 
ord. Here is sincerity, 
fire and magnificent sing- 
ing. 





SOUP SONG: was writ- 
ten by the famous De- 
troit lawyer, MAURICE 
SUGAR, to an old folk 
tune. It is a good record 
to play at parties. The 
story it tells is full of sar- 
donic humor perfectly 









corded version has been 
rearranged by the com- 
poser, who supervised the 
recording. The fresh note 
this song strikes, coupled 


ee a nl LAN ADOMIAN- Conductor 
rr stuteareMetho a 
Nabors by BRE C care 


ONE Toaa5s 


with its splendid vigor, makes this a recording of 
particular interest. 


NO. 530 RISE UP—(Jerome-Eisler), Mordecai Bau- 
man, Baritone with New Singers-Chorus. Adomian, 
Conductor: HANNS EISLER at Piano. 


IN PRAISE OF LEARNING—(Brecht-Eisler), 
Mordecai Bauman, Baritone with New Singers- 
_— Adomian, Conductor; Mare Blitzstein at 
iano. 





For sale at. 
All WORKERS and PEOPLES BOOK- 
SHOPS 


GRAMOPHONE SHOP—E. 48th St., N. Y. 
N. Y. BAND—111 E. 14th St., N. Y. 

VESEY MUSIC SHOP—67 Vesey St., N. Y. 
EUROPEAN PHONOGRAPH—158 Ave. A 
LIBERTY MUSIC—450 Madison Ave.,N. Y. 
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competent and spirited performance by the New 
Singers is therefore the first adequate vocal record- 
ing in America of a great mass song. 





FORWARD, WE’VE NOT FORGOTTEN: Those 
who saw the German motion picture, Kuhle 
Wampe, will remember the effect this song had on 
the audience. It is sung now in English by Mor- 
decai Bauman, a long overdue recording of a song 
which has extended appeal. 


NO. 526 INTERNATIONALE—(Poittier-Degey- 
ter), Bauman-Groveman, soloists, New Singers- 
Chorus. Adomian, Conductor; Mare Blitzstein at 
Piano. 


FORWARD, WE’VE NOT FORGOTTEN—(Brecht- 
Eisler), Mordecai Bauman, Baritone with New 
Singers-Chorus. Marc Blitzstein at Piano. 


reproduced in the elo- 
quence of the singing of 
Felix Groveman. 





NO. 528 UNITED FRONT—(Brecht-Eisler), Mor- 
decai Bauman, Baritone with New Singers-Chorus. 
Adomian, Conductor; Marc Blitzstein at Piano. 


SOUP SONG—(Sugar-Old Tune), Felix Groveman, 
Baritone with New Singers-Chorus. Marc Blitz- 
stein at Piano. 





Use coupon if your dealer is unable to supply these 
records—also please advise us the name of dealer. 
Each double-faced record 75¢ postpaid. 


TIMELY RECORDING CO., DEPT. S. 
235 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me 
No. 530 0 No. 526 O No. 528 2 
Waa Gas Wak os vn. SS Ge idaddactsicawicdecdaveeunes 
PO ee Eee ee 
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Witness at First Hand the 
Mighty Strides of the U.S.S.R. 


Readers of Soviet Russia Today will be glad to know that Intourist, 
the Travel Company of the Soviet Union has announced there will 
be no increase in rates during the coming travel season. They will 
continue to be $15.00 per day first class; $8.00 per day second and 
$5.00 third. These include meals, hotel, transfers, all transportation 
on tour in the U.S.S.R., sightseeing and the services of trained 
guide—interpreters. New currency regulations work to the advan- 
tage of the tourist in purchase of travel incidentals. Those who like 
the theatre will be glad to know of the Theatre Festival to be held 
in Moscow and Leningrad for the fourth time September 1 to 10. 
Write for illustrated booklet and colored map of the U.S.S.R. SR-5. 


APPLY TO YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
INTOURIST, Inc. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
In San Francisco, 681 Market Street 


TRAVEL IN THE SOVIET UNION 











Is 
HUMAN NATURE 
CHANGING? 


In Europe today basic human hopes are finding new expression— 
dynamic, fascinating! See for yourself . . . EDUTRAVEL was 
created to present travel from this human point of view, to direct 
your eyes upon the living world! Note these 1936 examples: 


CONTEMPORARY ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


Featuring interviews with leading artists in 8 countries—auspices 
of The New School for Social Research. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT ABROAD 


Study of delinquency and reform in five countries under Joseph F. 
Fishman, sponsored by The New School for Social Research. 


POPULAR EDUTOURS 


Featuring a diversified selection of unusually attractive general 
European tours—with expert tour leadership guaranteed. Sailings 
by all lines. 


Write for booklets on these, or for the complete EDUTRAVEL program 
including “‘Life and Literature in Soviet Union.’ Address Dept. RT-S. 


EDUTRAVEL 


An Institute for Educational Travel 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Land tours in Europe in 
conjunction with Amerop 
ravel Service, Inc. (in 
U.S.S.R., in cooperation 
with Intourist, Inc.) 
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1. Social Workers’ Tour 


2. Professional Tour 
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Chicago Office 
110 South Dearborn Street 
Room 312 


Telephone: Franklin 9766 









SOVIET UNION 


A memorable vacation—SEE the country that is building Socialism! Visit 
Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov, Kiev, Volga River, Crimea, Caucasus. 


CONDUCTED GROUPS 








Mediterranean cruises, tours to Europe and all parts of the world— 
separately, or in conjunction with Soviet Tours. 





Steamship tickets .old to all parts of the world. 
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3. American Friends of the Soviet 
Union Tour 
4. Teachers’ Tour and other tours. 







































San Francisco Office 


580 Market Street 
Room 


Telephone: Garfield 7700 
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MULTIPLY YOUR PERSONALITY 























SPEAK ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
BY LINGUAPHONE 


in 3 months 




















Language is the outward expression of your personality ... 
Each new language opens for you a new world of pleasure 
and power. ... It increases your stature. .. . It adds to your 
earning capacity. ... IT MULTIPLIES YOUR PERSON. 
ALITY 


EARN Languages the New, Linguaphone Way. No special gift is 
necessary. You learn as easily at 60 as at 12. Thousands of stu- 
dents, schools and educational authorities have proven this statement to 
be true. Linguaphone is not a popularized “‘short cut.” It is a complete, 
pedagogically sound course, made so simple, clear and fundamental that 


acquiring another language in the comfort of your own easy chair becomes 





a delightful relaxation and pleasure. 


Institute's honor roll 


Hampton. 


Sinclair Lewis 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER @ 


AMOUS men and women in all 

walks of life have chosen Lingua- 
phone for their language needs. The 
includes H. G. 
Wells, Emil Ludwig, J. P. McEvoy, Sin- 
clair Lewis, Maurice Maeterlinck, the 
Prince of Wales, Eva LeGallienne, George 
Bernard Shaw, Sylvia Sidney, and Hope 


NEW YORK CITY 





In the Comfort 
Of Your Own Home... 


| rpepemmnentc a foreign language by 
Linguaphone is a delightful pas- 
time. . . . You sit in comfort in your 
own home and listen to the voices of 
the world’s native masters, brought to 
you by Linguaphone. . . . 150 lan- 
guage teachers of the leading universi- 
ties have made it the quickest and most 
fascinating way to acquire a perfect 
accent and complete fluency in another 
language. . . . They are your teachers, 
always at your command. . . . They 
bring the living sounds and the spirit 
of another world into the privacy of 
your own room. 





Courses in 
23 Languages 


FRENCH 
SPANISH 
GERMAN 
CZECH 
LATIN 
ESPERANTO 
ITALIAN 





RUSSIAN 

















POLISH 





THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU 32-PAGE 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK BY RETURN MAIL 
FREE 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 

72 Rockefeller Center, New York 

Please send me free and without obligation full particulars about the 
new and easy way of learning languages. I am interested im the 


Peewee bee aks UG Ee Oe wen ee Ome nae waa taees language. 





SEND FOR 
FREE BOOK 


Get the complete story 
of this new, amazing 
language method en- 
dorsed by 11,500 uni- 
versities, colleges, high 
schools and foremost 
educators. 


HANSA 
AFRIKAANS 
GREEK 
ENGLISH 
SWEDISH 
DUTCH 
BENGALI 
SYRIAC 
PERSIAN 
HINDUSTANI 
HEBREW 
CHINESE 
JAPANESE 








































3 | a THIS de luxe 
7 $foo 
TOLSTOY’S IMMORTAL MASTERPIECE BOOK 


A ~~ | 7+‘ eee oe 
KARENINA 


The Most Human and Revealing Story 
of the LOVE TRIANGLE Ever Written 


An Exquisite One-Volume Edition Bound in Silk 
Cloth and Genuine Leathe--REGULAR $5 VALUE 


In all literature there is no more frank and penetrating study of a woman whose hunger 
for romantic love leads her into forbidden paths. Anna Karenina is one of the really great 
books of the ages; by many critics it is considered the greatest novel ever written and the 
most masterly revelation of the love triangle with all that it means to husband, wife, and 
lover. Now you can read this same immortal classic that inspired the beautiful motion 
picture, “ANNA KARENINA,” starring Greta Garbo, a picture that has thrilled millions. 
This special edition is a genuine $5,00 value. It contains 1090 pages, offering the best 
translation in original, unabridged form. Bound in genuine leather and silk cloth, with gold 
titles and decorations. This exquisite edition of Tolstoy’s masterpiece is yours absolutely 
free if you accept the money-saving offer of The Literary Guild made on this page. ANNA 


WHAT FREE GUILD MEMBERSHIP MEANS [ane 


The Guild provides the most complete, economical and convenient book service in the country. It selects 
for you each month an outstanding new book before publication. 














































“Wings’—a sparkling, illustrated little journal—is sent free each month to members of the Guild. In 
this magazine, descriptions are given of the Guild current book selection and recommendations. It is a 
guide to the best reading and is invaluable to anyone who wants to keep up to date on the new books. 
‘‘Wings’’ contains a complete review of the forthcoming selection made by the Editors, 
and a description of the author, as well as several illustrations pertinent to the book. 
The magazine is sent to members one month in advance so they may decide before- 
hand whether er not the selected book will be to their liking. 

If you want the Guild selection for the month, you pay only $2.00 for it (plus a few 
cents carrying charges), regardless of the retail price. (The regular prices of Guild 
selections range from $2.50 to $5.00.) If you do not want the Guild selection, then 
you may take your choice from forty other outstanding books recommended each month 
by the Guild, or the Guild will deliver, postage prepaid, any other book in print you 
wish at the publishers’ price. However, if you do not want any book that month, you 
are not obligated to take any. You may buy as few as four books within a year to 
enjoy all advantages of membership. 


GUILD MEMBERS SAVE UP TO 50% 


Outstanding of all advantages of Guild membership, particularly at this time, is the 
saving in cost of books. Guild savings are not merely fractional savings. When you 
can get a $3.00, $4.00 or $5.00 book for only $2.00, you can see at once that your 
book bills can be cut in half, and that you can afford to buy more books you wish 
to read this way than under any other plan. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


FREE — “Anna Karenina” by Leo Tolstoy 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 5 SRT 
244 Madison Avenue, New York 


Enroll me, without charge, as a member of the Literary Guild of America, I 
am to receive free each month the Guild magazine ‘‘Wings’’ and all other 
membership privileges. It is understood that if I wish I may purchase as few 
as four books through the Literary Guild within a year—either Guild selections 
or any other books of my choice—and you guarantee to protect me against any 
increase in price of Guild selections during this time. 


Scenes from Metro -Goldwyn- 
Mayer’s “ANNA KARENINA,” 
Starring Greta Garbo 














FREE BONUS BOOKS DISTRIBUTED 
TWICE A YEAR TO GUILD MEMBERS 


This popular new plan now makes it possible for Members to get an 
additional NEW book every six months, ABSOLUTELY FREE. Full details 
of this special plan will be sent to you upon enrollment. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—Send No Money 


The special features of Guild membership guarantee you greater economy, 
convenience and satisfaction than any other method of book buying. 
Remember: You buy only the books you want and you may accept as few as 
Pe eee ee ern ae © a oe ee four books a year. The Guild service starts as soon as you send the cou- 
pon. Our present special offer gives you the de luxe edition of “ANNA 
KARENINA” absolutely free. This book will come to you at once, together 
with full information about the Guild service and special savings. 










In consideration of this agreement to purchase a minimum of four books, you 
will send me at once, FREE, a copy of ANNA KARENINA. 



















Subscriptions from minors not accepted. 


Canadian subscribers write direct to The Literary Guild in Canada, 388 Yonge 
St., Toronto, Canada. 









